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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE ACQUISITION OF FOREIGN 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS’ 


by Reuben Peiss 


In the normal course of its operations, the United 
States Government is a prodigious consumer of 
publications. Not only do the various Depart- 
ments of the Government require publications, 
both domestic and foreign, for their day-to-day 
operations, but the libraries of the Government, 
particularly the three great research libraries (Li- 
brary of Congress, Army Medical Library, and 
Department of Agriculture Library), regularly 
acquire and service vast collections of publications. 
During the past decade, and particularly since the 
end of the war, there has been an increasingly un- 
easy awareness that the Government has serious 
lacunae in its collections of publications pertain- 
ing to foreign countries. In the past, the col- 
lection of such publications has been relatively 
unsystematic, and even today there is not yet a 
sufficiently comprehensive acquisition of current 
foreign publications. 


Acquisition Procedures 


For many years, the Department of State has 
aided the several departments of the Federal Es- 
tablishment in obtaining foreign publications. As 
a result of the growing awareness of the inade- 
quacy of the collections of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Department of State has in recent 
years become increasingly conscious of its obli- 
gation to help supply foreign publications, and it 
has taken steps to meet that obligation. 

In addition to intensifying the effort of the For- 
eign Service throughout the world, the Depart- 


1This article is based on an address made before the 
116th National Meeting of the American Chemical Society 
held in Washington, D. C., on Sept. 19, 1949. 
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ment has assigned specialists to certain countries 
where special problems exist. These specialists 
are designated Publications Procurement officers. 
They are individuals who have training and ex- 
perience in library or research techniques, knowl- 
edge of bibliographical sources, and familiarity 
with tne requirements of the various depart- 
ments of the Federal Government and, in par- 
ticular, of its libraries. At the present time, 
budgetary limitations permit the assignment of 
only a small number of these Publications 
Procurement officers. They are assigned to two 
types of countries or areas: 1) those in which 
there is a large amount of publishing, both official 
and private, and from which the United States 
Government requires large quantities of publi- 
cations, and 2) those in which, even though: the 
volume .of publications may be relatively small, 
there is difficulty in obtaining publications be- 
cause of poor organization of trade channels or for 
other reasons. An example of the first is Great 
Britain; an example of the second is Egypt, where 
the book trade is poorly organized and where, 
nevertheless, publications from the whole Arabic 
world are available if expertly pursued.” 


Government Needs 


The activities of the Department of State in 
acquiring foreign publications are confined essen- 
tially to meeting the needs of the Department and 
of other agencies of the United States Government. 


Nevertheless, the Department recognizes that in 


* For an article by Richard A. Humphrey entitled “Pro- 
curement of Foreign Research Materials,” see BULLETIN 
of Jan. 6 and 13, 1946, p. 22. 
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the process of acquiring these publications certain 
useful information comes into its hands which can 
be of great benefit to scientists and scholars, 
whether they be working at academic institutions 
or in industrial research. Such information the 
Department endeavors to pass on to the world of 
science, learning, and industry. Whenever pos- 
sible the Department places the information at 
the disposal of the Library of Congress with a re- 
quest that the information be disseminated 
through the various informational or biblio- 
graphical facilities of the national library. For 
example, early this year the Department received 
a list of Spanish periodical publications currently 
being transmitted to the Department of State and 
other Federal Agencies. Since it constituted a 
valuable bibliography of current Spanish period- 
icals, the Department sent a copy of this list to 
the Library of Congress and requested that a no- 
tice be printed in the Library of Congress Infor- 
mation Bulletin, describing the list and stating 
that copies could be obtained by reproduction from 
the Library of Congress. 


Aid to Nongovernmental Groups 


The assistance of the Department of State in 
acquiring foreign publications cannot be extended 
in general to nongovernment institutions or to in- 
dividuals. There are, nevertheless, certain ex- 
ceptions to this general principle. The exchange 
of publications among nongovernment institutions 
as a method of improving cultural relations be- 
tween the United States and other countries has 
been encouraged and assisted by the Department. 
This operation has been carried on by cultural 
attachés of the various diplomatic establishments 
and by the information libraries established in 
many countries throughout the world. In ex- 
ceptional instances, the Department will lend its 
support to approved cooperative acquisitions proj- 
ects involving nongovernment institutions when 
they are clearly in the national interest. Within 
the past 5 years there have been two such projects ; 
the first was a cooperative acquisitions project to 
collect German wartime and postwar publications 
for the Library of Congress and a group of Ameri- 
can college and university libraries. The second 
is a current contract between the State Central 
Book House in Moscow (Mezdunarodnaya Kniga) 
and the Library of Congress and 14 American 
university libraries, negotiated with the aid of the 


American Embassy in Moscow, for the purchase of 
current Soviet books. 

During the first year or two after the war, it was 
difficult for institutions, societies, or individuals in 
the United States to acquire publications even 
from those countries where good trade conditions 
used to prevail. These difficulties have now 
largely disappeared. In considering the six for- 
eign countries whose chemical literature is most 
frequently abstracted in Chemical Abstracts, for 
example, it will be found that normal trade con- 
ditions have virtually been restored in Great 
Britain, France, and Italy. It is possible to buy 
German publications either through American 
dealers or from German dealers through mecha- 
nisms set up by the occupying powers. Publica- 
tions from Japan can now be obtained through 
two American dealers. The quantity of both 
German and Japanese scientific publications is 
once again considerable, although qualitatively 
there have been changes, usually not for the better. 
It is interesting to note that all through the war 
a few Japanese continued to prepare abstracts for 
appearance in Chemical Abstracts, apparently on 
the principle that wars come and go but science 
and Chemical Abstracts go on forever. Under the 
occupation, an abstracting program covering Jap- 
anese scientific periodicals for the period De- 
cember 1941-1948 has been carried on under the 
supervision of the Economic and Scientific Sec- 
tion, Scientific and Technical Division, General 
Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers. The one country concerning which 
it may fairly be said that the supply of publica- 
tions does not nearly meet the demand is the Soviet 
Union. 


Efforts to Exchange Publications 
in the Soviet Union 


The Department of State has made repeated 
efforts to increase the flow of publications from 
the Soviet Union to the United States. In 1946, 
a Publications Procurement officer was assigned to 
the American Embassy at Moscow to acquire pub- 
lications for the various departments of the United 
States Government and to explore with the Soviet 
authorities the possibility of improving cultural 
rapport between the two nations by increasing the 
exchange of publications. At this time, the De- 
partment of State approved a program whereby 
the Library of Congress and 14 university and 
research libraries would place so-called “blanket 
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orders” for postwar Soviet books in various fields 
with Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga. 

A contract was entered into with Mezhdunarod- 
naya Kniga and has been renewed annually by the 
Library of Congress and the other libraries. A\|- 
though no final conclusions can yet be drawn con- 
cerning the operation of this contract, the feeling 
is quite general among the American parties that 
the performance of Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga has 
been poor and that only a small fraction of the 
Soviet books appearing in the specified fields is 
being received. 

Since the war, the efforts of the American Em- 
bassy and of institutions in the United States to 
obtain publications from the Soviet Union by ex- 
change have met with very little success. The 
all-union Lenin Library is the one and only central 
agency in the Soviet Union officially designated to 
exchange publications with institutions abroad, 
and the fact that there is only one such institution 
creates administrative difficulties which are them- 
selves a restriction upon free and effective ex- 
change. Only during the past year, has the Lenin 
Library resumed some of its earlier contacts with 
American organizations, the Library of Congress, 
and the American Chemical Society as well as at 
least one university library having received Soviet 
publications on an exchange basis from the Lenin 
Library. Neither in the number of contacts re- 
sumed nor in the volume or quality of materials 
sent, however, are there any grounds for inferring 
an encouraging trend. 

For scientific research, it is a truism that peri- 
odicals are the most important type of publica- 
tion. Since the war, receipt of scientific periodi- 
cals from the Soviet Union has been unsatisfac- 
tory. During 1947 and 1948, the number of 
abstracts of Soviet articles in Chemical Abstracts 
fell considerably below the prewar totals. Dur- 
ing these years, much of the material which did 
get into Chemical Abstracts was acquired by the 
American Embassy in Moscow for American Gov- 
ernment agencies and was made available to 
Chemical Abstracts through special arrangements 
set up by the Library of Congress. 

The United States Government itself has been 
able to obtain by subscription in Moscow a little 
over 200 titles each year for the past 3 years. The 
average number of copies of each title has been 
one although in some cases as many as six copies 
have been furnished. In general, these titles are 
identical with those that appear in the official 
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list of periodicals available for export (Periodica 
SSS) and to which subscriptions can be entered 
through the official distributors of Soviet books in 
various countries. 

In the United States, the two official outlets for 
Soviet books and periodicals are the Four Conti- 
nent Book Corporation and Universal Distribu- 
tors, both in New York. Unfortunately for non- 
government institutions or individuals the per- 
formance of these two outlets has been poor, and 
subscribers have had a hard time obtaining the 
titles they want in anything like complete files. 
It may be mentioned parenthetically that the per- 
formance of the official outlet for periodicals at 
Moscow has also been poor and the American 
Embassy has not always been able to forward 
complete files of its titles for which subscriptions 
were accepted. 

In an effort to make available to the public the 
materials which were obtained for the United 
States Government, microfilm copies of every- 
thing received by any agency of the United States 
Government through the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of State have been deposited with the Library 
of Congress, from which copies are obtainable. 
This has been the chief measure taken by the De- 
partment of State to facilitate the flow of publi- 
cations to scholars, and it is the only practicable 
measure that has been available. It has been 
made much more effective by the publication by 
the Library of Congress, beginning in June 1948, 
of its Monthly List of Russian Accessions. Re- 
peated efforts have been made both by the Gov- 
ernment and by private individuals to improve 
the situation, thus far with very little success.’ 


Soviet Restrictions 


The indubitable fact is that the flow of certain 
types of Soviet publications to the United States 
has been deliberately restricted. Any attempt to 
explain the phenomenon or to deduce the motives 
behind it involves a certain amount of conjecture 
simply because much essential information is it- 
self withheld. During the past 3 years, for in- 
stance, there has been no way to determine how 
many books have been published in the Soviet 
Union since it has been impossible to obtain the 


national bibliography, Knizhnaya Letopis. Nev- 


*For a summary of these efforts see the article “Cul- 
tural Relations: U.S.-U.S.S.R.” see Butzerin of Apr. 3, 
1949, p. 408-417 (reprinted as Department of State pub- 
lication 3480). 
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ertheless certain generalizations may quite safely 
be made. 

It is clear, without further elaboration, that, 
since the war, the Soviet Union has progressively 
withdrawn behind the cloak of “security” and has 
contracted rather than expanded cultural rela- 
tions with the nations of the western hemisphere. 
Regardless of political differences, the United 
States has tried persistently and in good faith to 
broaden cultural contacts and improve and extend 
cultural relations between the two nations, but 
these efforts have met with indifference or rejec- 
tion by the Soviet Government. 

In 1947 a new set of security regulations was 
promulgated by the Soviet Union forbidding the 
disclosure of certain types of information, de- 
scribed as state secrets, to other nations, and mak- 
ing such disclosures serious crimes. Included in 
the category of state secrets were subjects such as 
state finance, economic resources, and scientific 
discoveries, which in most countries normally ap- 
pear in published form. It is certain, therefore, 
that several classes of publications have been auto- 
matically excluded by these regulations from 
export abroad. 

A further motive for the restriction upon the 
export of publications may very well be conscious- 
ness on the part of the Soviet Government of the 
inadequacy of its own performance and of the 
backwardness of the Soviet Union as compared 
with other nations. In 1947, for example, Soviet 
scientific periodicals were ordered to cease print- 
ing abstracts of their articles in languages other 
than Russian. It had long been noted by compe- 
tent scientists that the English abstracts were 
poorly done, especially as regard technical termi- 
nology. Elimination of these abstracts was in 
line with the increasingly nationalistic attitudes 
within the Soviet Union, but consciousness of their 
poor quality and the discredit cast thereby upon 
the journals and their producers may also have 
played a part. 

Finally, it is not too much to say that the Soviet 
Government does not attribute sufficient impor- 
tance to cultural exchange with other nations or it 
would make determined efforts to improve its per- 
formance in this respect. 

Aside from the attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and other general considerations, certain 
technical aspects of the matter must be taken into 
account. One of these concerns publishing and 
distribution practices in the Soviet Union. It ap- 
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pears that publishing has been “rationalized” in 
the Soviet Union in the sense that only a limited 
number of major journals are issued to cover im- 
portant research results in the main fields of 
knowledge. Except for those fields in which se- 
curity considerations interfere, these major jour- 
nals are exported. If minor journals are pub- 
lished, they are not exported. Their distribution 
must be restricted even within the Soviet Union 
itself, and they are probably published in a small 
number of copies. 

Examination reveals that the major scientific 
periodicals are issued in editions considerably 
smaller than those of comparable periodicals in 
the United States or Germany. (The United 
States and Germany have been chosen for com- 
parison because, in the field of chemistry, they 
have represented the two most prolific sources of 
chemical literature.) A check of nine Soviet 
journals which might be described as general 
chemical journals reveals that the average num- 
ber of copies published is 4,500. Of 11 Soviet 
journals dealing with industrial chemistry the 
average number of copies is 3,500. Compare these 
figures with Chemical and Engineering News (62,- 
500) or Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
(34,500) or Chemical Abstracts (20,750) or the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society (18,- 
700) or with Chemisches Zentralblatt (5,500). In 
1949, although the size of edition in Germany is 
generally much lower than it was in 1939, certain 
chemical and other scientific journals are once 
more approximating the size of edition of 1939 
journals. For example, Kunstoffe (8,000 in 1949) 
compares favorably with the 1939 editions of 
Angewandte Chemie (10,800) and Die Chemische 
Fabrik (10,200); and the 5,500 copies of Chem- 
isches Zentralblatt in 1949 actually exceeds the 
3,150 in 1939. 

It would appear that Soviet scientific journals 
are being published in a number insufficient to 
meet the demand, which may very well be one 
reason why it has been difficult to obtain them 
in this country. Why they should be published 
in so small an edition is a question concerning 
which one can only propose hypotheses. Prob- 
ably the vast destruction of the war and the con- 
sequent dislocation of the Soviet economy pro- 
duced shortages of paper and printing material 
which are reflected in small editions, just as short- 
ages of paper have curtailed printing in other 
countries involved in the war, including our own. 
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It is also possible that a deliberate decision has 
been made in the Soviet Union, where such mat- 
ters are carefully controlled, to keep the number 
of copies at a low level. This second hypothesis 
is somewhat contradicted by the fact that exam- 
ination of monthly issues of Soviet scientific 
periodicals during the past year reveals in many 
cases increases in the number of copies as the 
months pass. Immediately after the war, even 
Soviet librarians were known to complain of being 
unable to obtain publications for their own insti- 
tutions. There seems to be some response to a 
growing demand. This theory is confirmed by 
the fact that the Four Continent Book Corpora- 
tion has recently been able to give better service 
in supplying Soviet periodicals than at any time 
since the war. 


Distribution of Soviet Publications 


The distribution of Soviet publications is 
handled centrally by Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, 
which in turn supplies materials to outlets in other 
countries. The erratic performance of Mezh- 
dunarodnaya Kniga in fulfilling its contractual 
obligations to the Library of Congress and the 
other American libraries and the erratic per- 
formance of Four Continent in supplying ma- 
terials to its American consumers are decidedly 
parallel. Such performances suggest poor ad- 
ministration on the part of Mezhdunarodnaya 
Kniga. Similar difficulties have been encountered 
by the United States Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in attempting to discharge the vast respon- 
sibilities placed upon him. Moreover, in times of 
economic distress, when supplies are short, pub- 
lishers or book distributors naturally attempt to 
supply the local market first. It is not uncommon 
for books to be sold out within a few days—or 
hours—after their appearance in Moscow. Dur- 
ing the war, there were loud complaints from neu- 
tral countries which used to buy books in the 
United States and which could no longer obtain 
them. After the war, the situation remained un- 
satisfactory and USIBA was set up by the Ameri- 
can booksellers to attempt to remedy the situation 
during the period when supplies were still short 
and editions still limited. Even before the war, 
when relations between the Soviet Union and other 
countries were somewhat easier, only a few of the 
many periodicals published were placed on the 
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export list. A plausible explanation is that only 
those titles were listed for export for which there 
would be a large foreign demand and which it 
would be economic to handle. In those years, one 
could obtain other titles; now, however, they are 
refused. Unfortunately, it has not been possible 
to provide figures concerning the percentage of 
American and German scientific periodicals which 
used to be exported. These would give us a kind 
of base against which to compare the receipt of 
current Soviet periodicals. It is undoubtedly safe 
to say, however, that it has always been easier for 
foreigners to obtain scientific periodicals from 
either Germany or the United States than from 
the Soviet Union. 


Conclusions 


When all these considerations are weighed and 
a balance struck, what general conclusions can 
be drawn ? 


1. The current attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment tends to hinder rather than help acquisition 
of printed materials from the Soviet Union. Sus- 
picion and distrust of the rest of the world com- 
bined with sweeping security measures must elim- 
inate many publications which would normally 
be exported. Secretiveness, even about such mat- 
ters as the existence of schools, universities, and 
scientific institutions, makes it impossible to know 
whether such institutions are publishing, and re- 
fusal to export Knizhnaya Letopis deprives 
scholars and scientists of the knowledge of what 
books are being published in the Soviet Union. 

2. Much of the difficulty experienced by those 
who wish to acquire Soviet publications is likely 
caused by mechanical or technical factors such as 
shortage of supply and poor administration of 
book distribution. 


Taken in combination, these two conditions are 
more than sufficient to bring about the present 
situation. The fact that the leading scientific 
journals are in some cases being published in a 
larger number of copies as time goes on is an en- 
couraging sign as is also the improved perform- 
ance, in recent months, of the outlets for Soviet 
publications. Any marked improvement in the 
situation, however, would seem to be contingent 
upon a decided change in some of the fundamental 
attitudes of the Soviet Government. 
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Return to Normal Exchange of Diplomatic 
Representation With Spain Urged 


AMENDMENT OF U.N. RESOLUTION FAVORED 


[Released to the press January 19] 


Text of a letter from Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson to Senator Tom Connally, Chairman o 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, whic 
was released for publication by Senator Connally. 


January 18, 1950 


My Dear Senator Connatiy: In response to 
your letter of January 16 and following my con- 
sultation with the Foreign Relations Committee I 
am pleased to send you a more detailed statement 
on United States policy toward Spain, particu- 
larly as it affects the problem of sending an Am- 
bassador to Spain. I am sending a similar letter 
to Senator Vandenberg, Judge Kee and Dr. Eaton. 

The Spanish question has been magnified by 
controversy to a position among our present day 
foreign policy problems which is disproportionate 
to its intrinsic importance. Organized propa- 
ganda and pressures have kept this controversy 
alive both here and abroad and have served to 
stimulate more emotional feeling than rational 
thinking. Thus far, we have succeeded in dealing 
with this question on a broad bipartisan basis 
through our distinguished delegations to the 
United Nations. A clarification of some of the 
issues might help now to put this question in its 
proper framework in relation to the broader as- 
pects of our policy. 

Since the end of the war there have been a num- 
ber of international actions with respect to Spain. 
It was agreed at the Potsdam Conference in the 
summer of 1945 and at the San Francisco Con- 
ference of the United Nations that same year that 
Spain could not be a member of the United Nations 
as long as the present Government remains in 
power. This position was endorsed by the first 
session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in London in February 1946. 

In April 1946, the Security Council discussed 
fully relations with the Spanish Government, and 
again in December the matter was debated by the 
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General Assembly at even greater length. The 
resolution which finally passed the General As- 
sembly recommended that the Franco Government 
be barred from membership in specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations and that all members 
of the United Nations immediately recall from 
Madrid their Ambassadors and Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary accredited there. 

This matter was discussed again by the General 
Assembly in November 1947. In the voting on 
various resolutions the two-thirds rule resulted in 
the refusal to reaffirm the 1946 resolution. How- 
ever, the resolution was not repealed. 

In May 1949, the General Assembly undertook 
a further discussion of the Spanish question, but 
no change was made in the resolution.” 

The United States has opposed moves in the 
United Nations to bring about a break in diplo- 
matic relations with or to impose economic sanc- 
tions against Spain.’ This position is based on 
the Security Council view that the existence of the 
Franco Regime in Spain is not a threat to peace 
and on our view that such outside pressures would 
either unite the Spanish people against the devel- 
opment of democratic freedoms or would precip- 
itate the Spanish people themselves toward civil 
war with unknown but inevitably costly conse- 
quences. 

Entirely aside from its views concerning the 
regime in Spain, the United States has 

ong questioned the wisdom and efficacy of the ac- 
tions recommended in the 1946 resolution. At the 
time that resolution was debated, the United 
States delegation, because of its reservations on 
the sections dealing with Chiefs of Mission and 
with Security Council action abstained in the vote 
in the Political Committee. It voted for the res- 
olution in the plenary session of the General 


? BULLETIN of Dec. 22, 1946, p. 1143. 

* BULLETIN of May 22, 1949, p. 653, Committee I resolu- 
tion which was admitted to the General Assembly. 

* BULLETIN of May 29, 1949, p. 686. 
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Assembly “in the interests of harmony and of 
obtaining the closest possible approach to unanim- 
ity in the General Assembly on the Spanish 
problem.” 

Experience since that time has served to con- 
firm our doubts about these recommendations. 
They were intended as a gesture of disapproval 
and an attempt to bring about a change in the 
Spanish Government. In retrospect, it is now 
clear, however, that this action has not only failed 
in its intended purpose but has served to 
strengthen the position of the present regime. 
This action of the United Nations and discussions 
of the Spanish question in subsequent sessions of 
the General Assembly have all been represented 
in Spain as foreign interference in Spanish inter- 
nal affairs. The Spanish reaction has been no 
— from that to be expected from any proud 
people. 

Although some members of the United Nations 
no longer observe the recommendation with re- 
spect to Chiefs of Mission and have returned Am- 
bassadors or Ministers to Madrid, the recommen- 
dation has not been amended or repealed by the 
General Assembly. Since the support and 
strenthening of the United Nations is a funda- 
mental principle of our foreign policy and since 
we attach importance as a matter of policy to 
compliance with United Nations recommenda- 
tions, we are continuing to adhere to the 1946 res- 
olution so long as it remains in effect. 

The question arises, therefore, whether the res- 
olution itself should be changed. Political con- 
siderations which have created general reluctance 
to accept Spain as a partner in the close coopera- 
tion among the Western European nations also 
apply to this situation. This is a problem which 
requires consideration by many nations and is not 
ee which can be solved by the United States 
alone. 

This is not a problem of recognition, as it has 
frequently been portrayed. The 1946 resolution 
on Spain does not call for a break in diplomatic 
relations with Spain. The United States for- 
mally recognized the present Spanish Government 
on April 1, 1939, and we have had continuous dip- 
lomatic relations ever since. Three American 
Ambassadors had been accredited to that Govern- 
ment before the 1946 resolution was passed. When 
the resolution came into force, the United States 
abided by the recommendation that Ambassadors 
be withdrawn by refraining from appointing an- 
other Ambassador to fill a vacancy which existed 
at that time. 

In our view, the withdrawal of Ambassadors 
from Spain as a means of political pressure was 
a mistaken departure from established principle. 
It is traditional practice, once a state has been 
formally recognized, to exchange Ambassadors 
or Ministers and is usually without political sig- 
nificance. At the Ninth International Confer- 
ence of American States in Bogota, this principle 
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was incorporated in Resolution 35 which states in 
part that “the establishment or maintenance of 
diplomatic relations with a government does not 
imply any judgment upon the domestic policy of 
that government.” However, the withdrawal of 
Ambassadors from Spain disregarded this prin- 
ciple. By attaching moral significance to the re- 
fusal to maintain full diplomatic relations with 
Spain, this action has also implied moral signifi- 
cance to the maintenance of full diplomatic rela- 
tions through the return of Ambassadors. This 
situation inevitably led to confusion in public 
+ Sag both here and abroad. On the one hand, 
the question of returning Ambassadors to Spain 
has tended to become identified with the larger 
issue of whether it is desirable to have closer rela- 
tions with the present Spanish Government. On 
the other ‘hand, public bewilderment has been in- 
creased over the inconsistency of accrediting Am- 
bassadors to such countries as those in Eastern 
Europe whose regimes we do not condone while, at 
the same time, refusing to appoint an Ambassador 
to Spain. 

At the General Assembly last spring, a majority 
of the members who voted on the Latin American 
resolution relating to Spain expressed a wish to 
review the 1946 resolution in such a way as to 

rmit members to exercise freedom of action in 
} wresane ene whether to return Ambassadors or 
Ministers to Madrid. It is the opinion of this 
Government that the anomalous situation with 
respect to Spain should be resolved. The United 
States is therefore prepared to vote for a resolu- 
tion in the Geennd Assembly which will leave 
members free to send an Ambassador or Minister 
to Spain if they choose. We would do this for 
the reasons I have already stated and in the hope 
that this aspect of the Spanish issue would no 
longer be available to be used by hostile propa- 

anda to create unnecessary divisions within the 

nited Nations and among our own people. Our 
vote would in no sense signify approval of the 
regime in Spain. It would merely indicate our 
desire, in the interests of orderly international 
intercourse, to return to normal practice in ex- 
changing diplomatic representation. 

We have stated on a number of occasions that 
we would favor the amendment of the 1946 reso- 
lution of the General Assembly to permit spe- 
cialized agencies to admit Spain to membership 
if, in the opinion of the specialized agencies, 
Spanish membership would contribute to the ef- 
fective work of these organizations. We believe 
that membership in these agencies should be deter- 
mined, to the extent practicable, on the technical 
and nonpolitical basis. It has already been dis- 
covered on a number of occasions that the work 
of these specialized organizations has been im- 
paired through the inability of Spain to accept 
the obligations and restraints, as well as the priv- 
ileges of their activities. 

These conclusions by the United States Govern- 
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ment do not imply any change in the basic attitude 
of this Government toward Spain. 

The policy of the United States toward Spain 
is feed, gee the recognition of certain essential 
facts. First, there is no sign of an alternative to 
the present Government. 

Second, the internal position of the present re- 
gime is strong and enjoys the support of many 
who, although they might prefer another form of 
government or chief of state, fear that chaos and 
civil strife would follow a move to overthrow the 
Government. 

Third, Spain is a part of Western Europe which 
should not be permanently isolated from normal 
relations with that area. There are, however, 
certain obstacles to the achievement of this. 
Spain, for reasons associated with the nature, 
origin and history of the present Spanish Gov- 
ernment, is still unacceptable to many of the West- 
ern European nations as an associate in such co- 
operative projects as the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and the Council of Europe. We believe that 
this is a matter in which the Western European 
natiors must have a leading voice. These pro- 
grams, which require for their success the closest 
possible cooperation between the participants, are 
directed to the strengthening and development of 
the democratic way of life as opposed to the 
threats to it posed by Communist expansion. This 
is a policy which we and the Western European 
nations have agreed upon. It is not merely a 
negative reaction to communism. It is, rather, a 
positive program to support and strengthen demo- 
cratic freedoms, politically, economically, and 
militarily. In that context, the participation of 
the present Spanish Government, unless and until 
there has been some indication of evolution toward 
more democratic government in Spain, would 
weaken rather than strengthen the collective effort 
to safeguard and strengthen democracy. 

We are therefore continuing our efforts in a 
frank and friendly manner to persuade the Span- 
ish Government that its own interest in partici- 
pating in the international community, and 
particularly in the Western European community, 
requires steps toward democratic government 
which offers the best hope for the growth of basic 
human rights and fundamental freedoms in Spain. 
It requires cooperation on the part of all parties, 
and, as must be evident, it is not fundamentally a 
matter which can be successfully brought about by 
American action. The decision as to what steps 
can and should be taken is obviously one for 
Spaniards alone. At the same time, it is difficult 
to envisage Spain as a full member of the free 
Western community without substantial advances 
in such directions as increased civil liberties and 
as religious freedom and the freedom to exercise 
the elementary rights of organized labor. It is 
significant that one of the first acts of the new 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
was to pass a resolution condemning the present 


government of Spain, and opposing any assistance 
to Spain “until such time as democratic and full 
trade union rights have been restored and the 
workers are once more able to make their contri- 
bution to the country’s recovery.” ; 

United States economic policy toward Spain is 
directed to the development of mutually benefi- 
cial economic relations. This policy is based on 
purely economic, as distinct from political 

rounds. We believe that private business an 

anking arrangements and trade activities with 
Spain should be conducted on a free and normal 
basis. The Department interposes no political 
objections and restrictions on such activities. 

So far as economic assistance from this Gov- 
ernment is concerned, Spain is free to apply to 
and consult with the Export-Import Bank for 
credits for specific projects on the same basis as 
any other country. While the United States Gov- 
ernment definitely does not favor the extension of 
a general balance of payments loan to the Span- 
ish Government to use as it sees fit, it is quite 
prepared to acquiesce in the extension of credits 
to Spain covering specific and economically jus- 
tifiable projects. It has been made clear to all 
Spaniards, both private and official, that Spanish 
applications for such projects will be considered 
on the same basis as those from any other country 
and the final decision will be made, in accordance 
with the Bank’s regular policy, not only on the 
basis of the need for the credit and the suitability 
of the particular purpose to be served, but also 
on whether there is a reasonable prospect of 
repayment. 

The successful development of mutually bene- 
ficial economic relations between the United 
States and Spain is entirely dependent upon the 
equal cooperation of both parties. Unfortu- 
nately, however, little progress has been made. 
The United States sincerely desires to facilitate 
normal business and trade with Spain, but ulti- 
mate success depends on the cooperation of the 
Spanish Government in taking constructive steps 
to promote its trade and to attract foreign invest- 
ment. In order to assist in the development of 
these activities, the negotiations of a new Treat 
of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation was of- 
fered by the United States. To date, the Spanish 
Government has indicated no interest in such ar- 
rangements. Efforts have also been made to en- 
courage the Spanish Government to simplify its 
export and import controls and its foreign ex- 
change system, which is based upon a multiplicity 
of rates, in order to establish an exchange rate 
which would permit Spanish goods to compete, 
particularly in the dollar market. Furthermore, 
efforts have been made to encourage the Spanish 
Government to lift the restriction of 25 percent on 
the participation of foreign investors in any Span- 
ish enterprise and to accord better treatment to 
existing foreign investments, both of which are 
today distinct hindrances to the flow of investment 
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to Spain. We have, in connection with these 
problems, pointed out to interested Spaniards and 
to the Spanish Government that the present criti- 
cal situation in the Spanish dollar balance of 
payments seems to derive from difficulties many of 
which it is believed could be substantially rectified 
by action of the Spanish Government. To date, 
however, that Government has taken little action 
along these lines. In the Department’s opinion 
the next steps to be taken in furthering mutually 
beneficial economic relations between Boain and 
the United States are up to the Spanish 
Government. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dean ACHESON 


Bulgaria Warned Actions 
Threaten Normal Relations With U.S. 


[Released to the press January 20] 


REQUEST WITHDRAWAL OF NOTE ASKING 
RECALL OF MINISTER HEATH 


The following is the text of a note delivered 
today in Sofia a the American Legation to the 
Bulgarian Foreign Office. A similar note was de- 
livered today to the Bulgarian Legation in 
Washington. 


The Legation of the United States of America 
has been instructed by the United States Gov- 
ernment to deliver to the Bulgarian Government 
the following reply to the note verbale delivered 
to the Department of State by the Bulgarian 
Legation in Washington on January 19, 1950, re- 
questing the recall from Bulgaria of the Ameri- 
can Minister. 

The charges on which the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment has based this demand are wholly unfounded, 
as the Bulgarian Government itself is fully aware. 
Moreover, the Under Secretary of State, James E, 
Webb, on December 12, 1949, stressed to Peter 
Voutov, the Bulgarian Chargé d’A ffaires in Wash- 
ington, that the United States took a very serious 
view of such reckless accusations against the 
American Minister, which caused this Govern- 
ment to question the Bulgarian Government’s in- 
tentions with respect to the maintenance of nor- 
mal and friendly relations with the United States. 

The Bulgarian Government has over a period 
of 2 years increasingly subjected the Legation 
to a series of indignities and restrictions which 
have now made it virtually impossible for the 
Legation to perform its normal diplomatic and 
consular functions. In addition to crippling re- 
strictions on the entry and movement of United 
States officials assigned to the Legation, the Bul- 
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garian Government has pursued a campaign of 
persecution against the ation’s Bulgarian em- 
ployees whose only crime has been their associa- 
tion with the Legation. This campaign has re- 
sulted in the execution of two such employees, the 
death of a third after maltreatment by the police, 
and the arrest and torture of others. All of these 
employees were engaged only in such routine 
duties as is accepted as normal practice in diplo- 
matic missions throughout the civilized world. 

The United States, in renewing formal] relations 
with Bulgaria in 1947, pointed out that the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations did not in itself 
imply approval or disapproval of the acts and 

olicies of the Bulgarian Government. It has 

en the hope of the United States Government 
that minimum standards of international comity 
with regard to the maintenance of diplomatic 
intercourse would be observed. The Bulgarian 
Government has, however, fallen far below even 
those minimum standards in conducting its rela- 
tions with the United States. 

Accordingly, unless the Bulgarian Government 
withdraws its note of January 19 and demon- 
strates its willingness to observe established inter- 
national standards of conduct, the United States 
Government must conclude that the Bulgarian 
Government does not desire to maintain normal 
relations. In these circumstances the United 
States Government will be obliged to withdraw 
the United States diplomatic mission from Bul- 
garia and ask for the recall of the Bulgarian 
diplomatic mission from the United States. 


Following is the text of the Bulgarian note of 
January 19: 


The Legation of the People’s Republic of Bul- 
garia in Washington, D. C., has been requested by 
the Bulgarian Government to notify the State De- 
partment of the following: 

The evidence from the trial of the criminal 
oup of flagrant spies and traitors led oy Traicho 
ostov, which was planning to overthrow the 
legally established Powers in Bulgaria, proved 
before the court that His Excellency, the Pleni- 
tentiary Minister of the United States in Sofia, 
Donald Read Heath, had been in contact with 
Traicho Kostov and Tzonu Tzontchev, convicted 
by the Bulgarian Court for treason and espionage, 
and had allowed himself to take action not in line 
with his diplomatic functions. By this, he had 
shown abrupt interference in the interior affairs 
of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria concerning 
its sovereignty as well as its National Security. 

In view of these circumstances, the Bulgarian 
Government announces to the Government of the 
United States that it considers its Plenipotentiary 
Minister in Sofia, Donald Read Heath, as persona 
non grata and requests the United States Gov- 
ernment for his immediate recall from Bulgaria. 


- 
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Report of the First Regional Conference 


of U.S. Ambassadors in the Caribbean Area 


[Released to the press January 21] 


The first regional conference of United States 
Ambassadors in the Caribbean area has met in 
Habana, January 18-20, 1950, in pursuance of the 
present policy of the Department of State to con- 
vene periodically its diplomatic representatives 
in the various regions of the world to review poli- 
cies and procedures. The Habana conference has 
been aad by full and frank discussion of the 
most important current problems both adminis- 
trative and substantive. 

It is the unanimous view of all those present 
that meetings of this type are of the utmost value 
toward the end of keeping our policies and our 
administration of them positive and progressive. 

The following is a summary of the more impor- 
tant conclusions reached by the conference: 


Inter-American System 


The conference afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity to reassess and reaffirm the interest of the 
United States in the inter-American system and 
in the Organization of American States as the 
most important ression of law and order in 
the hemisphere. All those present pledged them- 
selves to work with renewed vigor toward ever 
closer relations between the free Republics of 
America. 


Democratic Institutions 


The conference reviewed in some detail the 
pro that had been made in the development 
of democratic institutions in the area. ile it 
was noted that the extent of progress has not been 
as great as could have been desired, it was felt 
that in the long run the will of the peoples could 
not be denied where there existed a real desire 
for progress toward democracy. All those pres- 
ent felt that the United States should aid in every 
possible way the promotion of democratic insti- 
tutions, subject always to our basic commitment of 
nonintervention and to the realization that real 
progress toward democracy must come through 
the efforts of the peoples themselves. 
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Caribbean Conflict 


The conference took a very serious view of the 
state of political tension that has existed between 
some countries in the Caribbean area for the past 
several years as most recently emphasized by the 
Haitian and Dominican complaints to the Organ- 
ization of American States. The conference ex- 
pressed satisfaction over the manner in which the 
entire situation was now being handled by the 
Council of the Organization of American States 
in Washington. The members of the conference 
felt that pro toward a solution of present 
problems in the Caribbean area, or the relaxation 
of present tension, would follow from a thorough 
ventilation of all the facts. The conference felt 
that through the examination and possible elimi- 
nation of many factors and charges which may 
have been unduly exaggerated, the matter would 
be reduced to its ne proportions. 

All present felt that the United States should 
fully support the present efforts of the Council 
of the Organization of American States and in 
this way help that organization to achieve ever 
greater | gree in the direction of becoming the 
true and lasting guarantor of peace and tran- 
quility in the hemisphere. 

e conference also felt that much could be 
done toward the easing of the present situation 
if the nations involved show a real and sincere 
desire to engage in direct discussions for the pur- 
pose of composing their difference in a spirit of 
mutual conciliation. 


Role of Labor 


The conference reviewed in detail the role of 
organized labor in the hemisphere and reached 
the conclusion that the growth of a responsible 
and progressive trade-union movement throughout 
the hemisphere is one of the most important fac- 
tors toward the development of democratic insti- 
tutions. 

The conference welcomed the recent formation 
in London of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and observed with satisfac- 
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tion that both major trade-union groups in the 
United States were participating in the new body. 
The conference felt that this new pattern of 
democratic international labor organization would 
have a helpful effect on the development of a free 
and responsible trade union movement in the hem- 
isphere. 


Point 4 and Economic Development 


The conference felt that the most important con- 
tribution that the United States could make to 
democratic progress in the hemisphere would be 
through reasonable and well-directed programs of 
economic and technical cooperation. It was felt 
that a higher degree of both industrial and agri- 
cultural activity in all countries would resulié not 
only in increased prosperity but in greater politi- 
cal stability. The conference expressed satis- 
faction over reports received from Washington 
concerning Lage. 6m made by our Con in the 
consideration of Point 4 legislation. it felt that 
if and when the present legislative program on 
Point 4 had been approved by the Congress there 
would then be avai able the tools necessary to per- 
mit the United States Government to play an even 
more affirmative role in hemispheric develop- 
ment—adequate financial resources being now 
available to the Export-Import Bank in addition 
to those contributed by our government to the In- 
ternational Bank. 

The problem discussed, therefore, concerned _ 
marily the implementation of our programs of as- 
sistance. The conference felt that it was basic to 
a proper understanding of our programs that 
United States assistance could not of itself bring 
about development of other countries. In fact, 
the role of United States assistance is entirely sub- 
ordinate to local efforts of self-help. The con- 
ference was deeply impressed by the principle ex- 
pounded by Secretary Acheson in his speech be- 
fore the National Press Club on January 12, 1950, 
when he said that United States assistance to any 
independent foreign country can only be effective 
when it is the one “missing component” in a situa- 
tion otherwise favorable with respect to economic 
and political progress. 

The conference felt that when the principle so 
expounded by Secretary Acheson is applied in this 
area, it will be found that in some countries the 
— of internal activity is not propitious toward 
effective utilization of external aid. In some 
countries so many difficulties have been erected 
in the way of private investment—local as well as 
foreign—that the rate of private productive in- 
vestment has stopped or greatly decreased, with 
the result that the resources of the countries are 
not being put to full use. The conference, there- 
fore, felt that under such circumstances the exten- 
sion of United States cooperation would be largely 
fruitless from the standpoint of our basic objective 
of assisting sound economic development. It was 
felt that the attainment of this objective depends 
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to a large degree upon the readiness of the people 
and their governments to create conditions essen- 
tial to expanding economic activity. 


International Trade 


The conference reviewed the present situation 
and future prospects relating to international 
trade. The conference noted with satisfaction the 
prosperous state of foreign trade in many coun- 
tries of the area, particularly in such products as 
coffee, sugar, bananas, and petroleum. The con- 
ference reaffirmed its faith in the trade agreements 
program as an important instrument toward ex- 
panding international commerce. It felt that one 
of the greatest contributions that the United 
States could make to the prosperity of the area 
was to strive for a constantly expanding rate of 
United States imports from abroad. 

In reviewing the prospects for the future, the 
conference noted the probability that progressive 
reductions would occur in dollar availabilities 
from Eca purchases in Latin America which 
have totaled 675 million dollars in the last 18 
months. The conference noted that severe reduc- 
tions or discontinuance of these purchases could 
result in serious political, economic, and social 
problems throughout the area, with the strong 
possibility that many of the countries might resort 
to bilateral or barter arrangements in an effort to 
protect their export markets. 

In the light of the seriousness of this problem 
and the urgent need for immediate planning so as 
to minimize the impact of this situation on the 
—— American countries, the conference recom- 
mends: 


(A) that the Department of State and other 
appropriate agencies of our government give early 
consideration to whatever cooperative arrange- 
ments may be required to maintain a satisfactory 
two-way flow of trade between Latin America and 
the Western European countries; 

(B) that the existing arrangements for the im- 

portation into the United States of Latin Ameri- 
can output be maintained, and that consideration 
be given to the specific measures needed to expand 
United States imports of Latin American prod- 
ucts ; 
(C) that the Latin American countries be en- 
couraged to increase their production of those 
items needed by Western Europe and other areas 
to the advantage of the economies of those areas 
and of Latin America. 


information and Cultural Activities 


The conference reviewed in detail the informa- 
tion and cultural activities now being conducted 
by the United States Government. It felt that 
this type of activity is of great value in bringing 
about a basic understanding between the peoples 
of the countries, which is the basis of all construc- 
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tive international relations. The conference felt 
that our progress in the information and cultural 
field should be intensified wherever possible. 


international Travel 


The conference felt that a healthy degree of in- 
ternational travel and tourist trade could be 
brought about through simplification of consular 
and customs procedure in all countries, includin 
the United States, and through the elimination o 
other impediments to travel. 

The conference deeply appreciates the hospital- 
ity of the Cuban Government and people who 
through their friendliness and generosity made it 
net 8 for the conference to be held in their 
midst under the most happy circumstances. 

The stimulating free press of Cuba provided a 
most familiar and democratic background for the 
discussions. 

In particular, the conference recorded its ap- 

reciation of the generous hospitality extended to 
its members by Carlos Prio Socarras, President of 
the Republic of Cuba, and the Minister of State, 
Carlos Hevia, and other officials of the Cuban 
Government. — 

The conference also recorded its deep apprecia- 
tion of all of the courtesies and efforts of the host, 
Ambassador Robert Butler, and of all the mem- 
bers of his staff. 


U.S., U.K., France Discuss 
Austrian Treaty Deadlock With U.S.S.R. 


[Released to the press January 19] 


The United States Ambassador in Moscow, to- 
gether with the British and French Ambassadors, 
called on Mr. Gromyko at the Soviet Foreign 
Office on January 18 to protest the delays which 
have been encountered in the negotiations on the 
Austrian treaty. 

The Governments of the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France are deeply concerned at the 
delay in the conclusion of the Austrian treaty 
which has been the subject of negotiation since 
1946. The Soviet authorities have made repeated 
statements to the effect that the remaining articles 
in the treaty would present no difficulties if the 
Soviet position was met on the settlement of Ger- 
man assets in Eastern Austria which are claimed 
by the Soviet Union under the Potsdam Declara- 
tion. Agreement was reached on the German 
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assets question by the four Foreign Ministers in 
Paris on June 20, 1949.1 The details involved in 
the Paris Agreement were settled by the deputies 
in New oo November 18, 1949. Since that 
time, however, the Soviet Government has im- 
posed new obstacles to the completion of the treaty 
in connection with its claims for repayment for 
relief supplies furnished to Austria in the early 
days of the occupation. 

The Soviet delegation, on November 19, declared 
that it was in no position to negotiate on these 
claims, which involve an article of the draft treaty, 
until certain bilateral negotiations with the 
Austrian Government in Vienna had been con- 
cluded. Agreement in Vienna was subsequently 
made a condition for the discussion of other im- 
port articles. The Soviet deputy, on December 2, 
refused to discuss the treaty article (no. 42) deal- 
ing with the protection of United Nations prop- 
erty in Austria until the unrelated negotiations 
in Vienna had been concluded.. Similarly, all 
negotiations on the article relating to prewar 
Austrian indebtedness (art. 48) proved impossible 
in view of the unwillingness of the Soviet delega- 
tion even to discuss the subject. After a recess 
designed to allow the Vienna negotiations to be 
concluded, the deputies met again in London on 
January 9 of this year, but neither at that time 
nor at a subsequent meeting on January 13 was 
the Soviet delegation in a position to indicate when 
the obstacle to the discussion and settlement of the 
three articles in question would be removed. 

Ambassador Kirk and the British and French 
Ambassadors asked Mr. Gromyko what assurances 
could be given that the Vienna negotiations would 
be completed, thus permitting the deputies to con- 
clude the Austrian treaty on the basis of the agree- 
ment in Paris of June 20, 1949. No assurances 
were given by Mr. Gromyko that this obstacle 
would be removed in the near future. 

The United States Government desires an early 
conclusion of the treaty and the long overdue 
reestablishment of complete Austrian sovereignty 
and independence, which was promised by the 
Moscow declaration of 1943. 

Although the deputies are scheduled to meet 
again in London on Monday, January 23, in view 
of the attitude of Mr. Gromyko, it is doubtful 
whether further progress can be made. Under 
the circumstances, consideration will be given to 
future appropriate action that may be taken to 
reestablish Austrian freedom and independence in 
accordance with the publicly stated policy of this 
Government. 


* BULLETIN of July 4, 1949, p. 857. 
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The Place of the Genocide Convention in General Pattern 


of U.S. Foreign Relations 


Statement by Deputy Under Secretary Rusk 


Mr. CHaAirMAN, AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOM- 
MITT1EE, I should first like to express my appre- 
ciation for this opportunity to present the State 
Department’s views with respect to the Genocide 
convention. As you will recall, the State De- 
partment’s memorandum, which was transmitted 
to the Senate on June 16, 1949, recommended to 
the President that the Genocide convention be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its advice and consent 
for ratification. The President endorsed this rec- 
ommendation and has urged that the Senate give 
advice and consent to the ratification of the 
convention. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose here to indi- 
cate the place this convention has in the general 

attern of the foreign relations of the United 

tates. The historical origin of the Genocide 
convention is a matter of record. Genocide is un- 
fortunately as old as the history of man. The 
history of our own civilization begins with the de- 
liberate mass exterminations of Christians by the 
imperial government of Rome. But the worst 
atrocities of Nero against the Christians failed to 
reach the level of those perpetrated by Hitler 
against the Jews. No one can yet have forgotten 
the organized butchery of racial groups by the 
Nazis, our enemies in World War II, which has 
resulted in the extermination of some 6 million 
Jews. Decent men everywhere were outraged 
and revolted by the barbaric and bestial conduct 
of the rulers of Germany at that time. These 
events so shocked the conscience of civilized men 
that, after World War II, it had come to be ac- 
cepted that such conduct could no longer be tol- 
erated in civilized society and that it should be 
prohibited by the international community. 


1 Ex. O, 81st Cong., Ist Sess. 


Editor’s Note: Made before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Jan. 23, 1950, and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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Origin in the United Nations 


This was the psychological framework within 
which the United Nations began to function as a 
permanent international organization. The next 
step was quite logically the adoption of a resolu- 
tion condemning genocide as a crime under inter- 
national law by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations at its first session in December 
1946. The delegations of three countries—Cuba, 
India and Panama—had proposed that the Gen- 
eral Assembly consider the problem of the pre- 
vention and punishment of the crime of genocide. 
The matter was considered at length by the Legal 
Committee of the General Assembly, a commit- 
tee composed of lawyers representing each of the 
more than 50 states members of the United Na- 
tions. That committee submitted a resolution 
which was adopted without a single dissenting vote 
and without change by the plenary session of the 
General Assembly on December 11, 1946 

This resolution declared that genocide, the “de- 
nial of the right of existence of entire human 
groups, shocks the conscience of mankind, results 
in great losses to humanity in the form of cultural 
and other contributions represented by these hu- 
man groups, and is contrary to moral law and to 
the spirit and aims of the United Nations.” The 
resolution further declared that the “punishment 
of the crime of genocide is a matter of interna- 
tional concern” and affirmed “that genocide is a 
crime under international law which the civi- 
lized world condemns.” Finally, the resolution 
recommended “that international cooperation be 
organized between States with a view to facili- 
tating the speedy prevention and punishment of 
the crime of genocide” and to this end requested 
that studies be undertaken with a view to drawing 
up a draft convention on the subject. 
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Pursuant to this resolution, a special United 
Nations committee met in the spring of 1948, and 
under the chairmanship of the United States rep- 
resentative, prepared a draft convention on geno- 
cide, which was reviewed by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations in the sum- 
mer of 1948 and then transmitted to the General 
Assembly in the fall of 1948. This convention 
was studied at length by the Legal Committee of 
that body and was finally formulated by that 
committee. It was adopted without a single dis- 
senting vote by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 9, 1948. 

Thus, twice all of the states members of the 
United Nations have declared that genocide is a 
matter of international concern. Twice all states 
members of the United Nations have declared 
that genocide is a crime under international law. 
All have declared that international cooperation 
is needed to stop this practice and that states have 
a duty to put a stop to such practices within their 
own respective borders. In view of this history, 
no one can doubt that genocide is a subject within 
the constitutional power of the federal govern- 
ment to define and punish offenses against the law 
of nations.? 

The State Department memorandum, which was 
transmitted to the Senate in June 1949, reviews in 
some detail the various provisions of the Genocide 
convention. 


Genocide as Defined in the Convention 


I should like to state here in general that the 
convention does two things: It defines the crime 
of genocide, and it obligates states to take meas- 
ures to prevent and punish genocide within their 
respective territories. 

enocide, as defined in article II of the conven- 
tion, consists of the commission of certain specified 
acts, such as killing or causing serious bodily harm 
to individuals who are members of a national, 
ethnical, racial, or religious group, with the intent 
to destroy that group. The legislative history of 
article Il shows that the United Nations negoti- 
ators felt that it should not be necessary that an 
entire human group be destroyed to constitute the 
crime of genocide; but rather that genocide meant 
the partial destruction of such a group with the 
intent to destroy the entire group concerned. In 
terms of practical application within the United 
States, genocide means the commission of such acts 
as killing members of a specified group and thus 
destroying a substantial portion of that group, 
as part of a plan to destroy that entire group with- 
in the territory of the United States. It can thus 
be readily seen that genocide, as defined in this 
convention, has never occurred in the United 
States and is not likely to occur here in the future. 

The purpose of the convention is, however, to 
provide for the prevention and punishment of 


? Art. I, sec. 8, clause 10, United States Constitution. 
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the crime of genocide. The convention does not 
urport to substitute international responsibilit 
or states responsibility, but does obligate eac 

state to take steps within its own borders to pro- 

tect entire human groups in their right to live. 


Obligation of the United States 


It is important to understand the basic inter- 
national obligation the United States will assume 
under this convention. In the language of article 
V of the convention, the United States and the 
other contracting states would “undertake to en- 
act, in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tions, the necessary legislation to give effect to the 
provisions of the present convention, and, in par- 
ticular, to provide effective penalties for persons 
guilty of genocide or of any of the other acts 
cantonal in article ITI.” 

The State Department does not consider this 
convention to be “self-executing” in the sense that 
immediately upon its ratification prosecutions 
could be instituted in the federal courts. Before 
this could take place, the federal criminal code 
would have to be amended by Congress. As one 
federal court has well put it: “It is not the func- 
tion of treaties to enact the fiscal or criminal law 
of a nation. For this purpose no treaty is self- 
executing .. .° The United States will be under 
a duty to enact what has been agreed upon in this 
convention. 

It should be noted that the Genocide convention 
does not represent the first instance in which the 
United States has cooperated with other nations 
to — criminal or quasi-criminal conduct 
which has become a matter of international con- 
cern. The United States is party to the multi- 
lateral convention for protection of submarine 
cables of 1884,‘ by which the contracting states 
have agreed to punish persons breaking or in- 
juring submarine cables.’ The United States is 
ed. to a convention of 1911 with Great Britain, 

ussia, and Japan for the preservation and pro- 
tection of fur seals in the North Pacific Ocean,* 
whereby the contracting states undertook to pre- 
vent their citizens from engaging in pelagic seal- 
ing in certain areas of the North Pacific Ocean 
and “to enact and enforce such legislation as may 
be muon to make effective the foregoing pro- 
visions with appropriate penalties for violations 


thereof.”* The United States is also party to the 
multilateral convention to ve ge the slave trade 


and slavery of 1926, whereby the contracting 


states agreed to impose severe penalties not only 


* The Over the Top, 5 F. (2d) 888 (D. Conn., 1925.). 

‘U.S. Treaty Series No. 380, 2 Malloy’s Treaties 1949. 

*This was implemented by the act of Feb. 29, 1888, 47 
U.S. Code 21-33. 

*U.S. Treaty Series no. 564.3, 3 Malloy 2966. 

‘This was implemented by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, 16 
U.S. Code 632-643. 

*U.S. Treaty Series no. 778, IV U.S. Treaties (Tren- 
with) 5022. 
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to repress the slave trade and slavery but also 
conditions of forced labor.® 
The United States has also entered into other 
international agreements designed to repress anti- 
social conduct, such as the white slave traffic, traf- 
fic in and manufacture of narcotic drugs, and the 
traffic in arms. 
Thus, the United States has cooperated in the 
ast with other nations in the suppression of such 
ane offenses as the killing of fur seals. It is 
natural that other nations look to the United States 
for cooperation in the suppression of the most 
heinous offense of all—the destruction of human 


groups. 


U.S. Record of Humanitarian Diplomacy 


It is an inescapable fact that other nations of 
the world expect the United States to assert moral 
leadership in international affairs. The United 
States has a record of humanitarian diplomacy, 
beginning with the early days of the Republic 
when President John Quincy Adams expressed the 
public sympathies of the American people with the 
Greeks in their struggle for independence from 
Turkish rule. The United States Government has 


remonstrated more than once with other govern- 
ments regarding their persecution of the Jews: 
with Rumania, in 1902; and with Czarist Russia, 
in 1891 and 1904. In addition, the United States 
has also intervened diplomatically with other gov- 
ernments for the protection of Christians, not only 


on behalf of American missionaries but also on 
behalf of converts. For example, it is interesting 
to note that in the treaty of October 8, 1903, be- 
tween China and the United States,’® the Chinese 
Government specifically agreed not to persecute 
teachers of Christian doctrine nor to molest Chi- 
nese converts in the peaceable practices of Chris- 
tianity. This Government has also intervened 
diplomatically on behalf of native Christians in 
the case of the Armenian population of Turkey. 
Finally, it should be recalled that the United 
States intervened in Cuba in 1898, in the cause of 
humanity and to put an end, to quote the joint 
resolution of April 20, 1898," to “the abhorrent 
conditions which have existed for more than 3 
years in the Island of Cuba, . . . have shocked 
the moral sense of the people of the United States, 
have been a disgrace to Christian civilization. ...” 
It is a familiar role, therefore, for the United 
States to take the lead in raising moral standards 
of international society. And, prevailing inter- 
national conditions make it imperative that the 
United States continue to play this role. We all 
know too well that millions of human beings are 
still subjected to the domination of ruthless totali- 
tarian regimes and that the spectre of genocide 
still haunts mankind. It should be made clear 


* Existing legislation was adequate, so this convention 
was not specifically implemented. 

*T Malloy 261. 

™30 Stat. 738-739. 
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to such governments that the United States and 
other civilized countries do not condone such con- 
duct now any more than in the past. 


importance of U.S. Action 


The Genocide convention has been signed on 
behalf of 43 states and has been ratified on behalf 
of Australia, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Ice- 
land, Norway, and Panama. There can be no 
doubt that the other nations of the world will be 
tremendously influenced by the action of the 
United Staes Senate. 

The United States took a leading part in the 
United Nations in the international effort to out- 
law this shocking crime of genocide. I can only 
express, on behalf of the State Department, our 
earnest hope that the Senate of the United States, 
by giving its advice and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of this convention, will demonstrate to the 
rest of the world that the United States is de- 
termined to maintain its moral leadership in in- 
ternational affairs and to participate in the de- 
velopment of international law on the basis of 
human justice. 
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Legislation 


Authorizing the Carrying Out of the Provisions of 
Article 7 of the Treaty of February 3, 1944, Between the 
United States and Mexico, Regarding the Joint Develop- 
ment of Hydroelectric Power at Falcon Dam, on the Rio 
Grande. S. Rept. 967, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Certain Cases in which the Attorney General has Sue 
pended Deportation for More than 6 Months. 8S. Rept. 
1066, Sist Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Erecting a Memorial to the Memory of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. S. Rept. 1070, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Investigation of Infestations of the European Corn 
Borer. S. Rept. 1085, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 1 p. 

Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1950. S. Rept. 1092, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. 20 pp. 

Expanding Activities Within Foreign-Trade Zones. 8. 
Rept. 1107, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 7 pp. 

Discharge of Fiduciary Obligation to Iran. 8S. Rept. 
1145, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 6 pp. 

Payment of Claims for Finnish Vessels. 8S. Rept. 1166, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. 13 pp. 

Authorizing the Return to Mexico of the Flags, Stand- 
ards, Colors, and Emblems that were Captured by the 
United States in the Mexican War. S. Rept. 1199, 8ist 
Cong., 1st sess. 1 p. 

Amending the Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
for the Fiscal Year 1950. S. Rept. 1201, 8lst Cong., 1st 
sess. 2 pp. 

Knowledge of the Marshall Plan in Europe: France. 
Report of the Joint Committee on Foreign Economic Co- 
operation created pursuant to Section 124 of Public Law 
472, Eightieth Congress. S. Rept. 1208, 8lst Cong., Ist 
sess. 17 pp. 








Soviet Methods Cannot 
Delay Security Council 


Statement by Ernest A. Gross 
Deputy U.S. Representative * 


Mr. Presipent: I think that it is not necessary 
for any member of this Council to defend itself 
against the type of charge that has been made by 
the representative of the Soviet Union, that it is 

ropaganda which is now so threadbare that I 
lieve it has lost all its color and shape. 

I am afraid, sir, in turning to another matter 
that we are in some danger of being deflected from 
the item which is on the agenda today. The 
agenda does not contain an item calling for action 
by the Council on the Presidency today. There 
is an item listed which relates to a matter which, 
as I said on January 10 at our meeting, my Gov- 
ernment believes is of considerable importance. 
I refer of course to the resolution of the General 
Assembly concerning the regulation and reduc- 
tion of general armaments and armed forces. 
That is our next item on the agenda. Speaking 
for my delegation, I had hoped that we might pro- 
ceed to it and if any resolutions are to be made 
calling for suspension of rules or changes in the 
rules or other matters not related to the issue on 
the agenda today, that they might be made and 
circulated in the appropriate manner. 

I should like, Mr. President, at this time to make 
certain remarks which I should have preferred not 
to have to make at all and which are necessarily 
made in the absence of the Soviet representative 
since they deal with his absence. They might be 
criticized by him on the ground that he was not 
present while they were uttered but I am sure that 
he will realize, if he does me the honor to read 
the remarks I have to make, that they are directed 
against his absence and spring from it. I should 
like him to know that I greatly prefer if in the 
future he would see fit to be present upon all oc- 
casions including those when criticism of him is 
being made. 

I express again the regret of my Government 
that the Soviet Union is unwilling to abide by the 
Charter of the United Nations and that it has 
chosen to ignore and to violate the rules of pro- 
cedure of the Security Council. 

Mr. President, the United Nations is strong 
enough to withstand such tactics as these. The 
absence of the Soviet representative will not pre- 
vent us from conducting the business to which we 
are pledged. It is the view of my Government 
that the absence of a permanent member from a 
meeting of the Security Council in no way dimin- 


*Made in the Security Council on Jan. 13, 1950, and 
released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations on the same date. 
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ishes its powers or its authority to act. The Char- 
ter provides in article 28 that the Council shall 
be organized so as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. We cannot permit this arbitrary ac- 
tion of our Soviet colleague to prevent us from 
fulfilling our obligation to the Charter. 

There is an additional reason of fundamental 
importance which should impel us to carry on 
with our duties in his absence as well as in his 
presence. Our work here in the United Nations 
is too important to the people of the world to be 
imperiled at the whim of a member motivated b 
malice or a desire for propaganda, whichever it 
may be. The vitality and prestige of this organi- 
zation has been developing in the past 4 years. 
We dare not permit its ag to be dissipated 
by this gesture of contempt for its orderly proc- 
esses. Our business here, Mr. President, is to seek 
to conciliate our differences, to create in the words 
of the Charter, “a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations.” This objective is under- 
mined if one member absents himself when his 
point of view does not prevail. The principles 
of the Charter are placed in dire peril if other 
members allow such arbitrary action to deter them 
from proceeding. 

Mr. President, there are five states represented 
on the Security Council which do not now rec- 
ognize as the Government of China the Govern- 
ment which Dr, Tsiang represents. This, of 
course, creates difficulties for these states when 
confronted by the Soviet proposal but only one 
of these five for reasons of its own chooses to act 
in a way that is disloyal to the United Nations and 
to the Security Council. Only one of them re- 
fuses to accept the decision of the Security Council 
taken in accordance with the Charter and the rules 
of procedure. 

Mr. President, we hope that a decent sense of 
respect for the United Nations and the work be- 
fore us will soon restore the Soviet representative 
to his place in our councils. In the meantime, let 
us proceed. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should like to 
urge upon the distinguished delegate of Yugo- 
slavia that it would seem more appropriate at this 
meeting to continue as required by the rules, as 
has been so clearly pointed out by the distin- 
guished representative of France, in a normal 
manner proceeding to the next item on the agenda. 


Engineering Professor Visits Brazil 


John H. Kuhlmann, professor of electrical design, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been awarded a grant to enable 
him to serve as visiting professor for a year at the Univer- 
sity of Sio Paulo, Brazil. He has been invited to give 
a special course in the design and construction of elec- 
trical machinery for interested teachers, engineers, and 
students. He will leave for Sio Paulo on January 14. 
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Action on Political and Security Problems in the United Nations’ 


Four years ago the first meeting of the Security 
Council was held at Church House in London on 
January 18. Since that day in 1946 the Council 
has held 462 meetings, an average of more than 
two per week. During the same period the Gen- 
eral Assembly has completed four regular sessions 
and two special sessions, consisting of a total of 
about 360 working days, or 66-day weeks. 

What have all these meetings accomplished ? 
It is too early to make a final assessment of the 
accomplishments of the United Nations. In the 
field of peaceful settlement at least we can, at best, 
have only a short-range perspective. But the time 
has come, even though it is only after 4 years, for 
us to judge the United Nations on the basis of its 
performance. 

With strict adherence to the two precepts im- 
posed by the Charter—to settle international dis- 
putes by peaceful means and to refrain in inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial ee or political inde- 
pendence of any state—we would have some assur- 
ance of a peaceful world. 

In addition to providing standards of interna- 
tional conduct, the United Nations makes avail- 
able procedures and techniques that make the task 
of peaceful settlement easier. 

The machinery available to the United Nations 
and its organs was created on an assumption that 
there would be cooperation among nations, that it 
would be used in good faith, in bona fide efforts to 
reach the objectives for which it was designed. 
That cooperation and good faith has often been 
lacking. The available machinery has had to be 
adapted to a contrary situation. It has had to be 
adapted to national policies of propaganda and 
veto and walkout. This is not an apologia for 
the United Nations; it is a fact. It is the type of 
fact that tests the ingenuity of the men in the for- 
eign offices whose job it 1s to make the United 
Nations machinery meet the production schedules 
that determine whether the United Nations is in 
the black or the red. 


* An excerpted version of an address made by Harding 
F. Bancroft, Director of the Office of United Nations 
Political and Security Affairs, Department of State, before 
the United Nations Association of Chicago on Jan. 19, 1950, 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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In so far as the United States is concerned our 
wholehearted support of the United Nations 
means that in contemplating any course of action 
in our foreign policy we test that course against 
the standards of the Charter and we ask ourselves 
how this or that step would look in the United 
Nations. The foreign offices throughout the 
world make the same tests and ask the same ques- 
tions. Even though in some cases there may be a 
tendency to a very liberal, if not distorted, con- 
struction of the words of the Charter. 

It is significant that thus far in the work of the 
United Nations no nation has been cynical about 
the standards of the Charter. No nation has been 
willing to admit that any action it has taken or 
—— to take is contrary to the Charter. In- 
deed, in all cases representatives have been quick 
to assert that what they have done conforms with 
the Charter and their arguments run to the mean- 
ing of the Charter rather than to the validity or 
propriety of its provisions. ; 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s statement on his arrival in 
New York for the last session of the General 
Assembly illustrates this point: 


The Soviet Delegation feels confident that the United 
Nations is—as head of the Soviet Government, Stalin, had 
said—a serious instrument for the maintenance of peace 
and international security. There can be no doubt that 
the General Assembly will be able to solve successfully 
the important tasks it faces, provided that the members 
display a sincere desire to cooperate with each other 
and act in accordance with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 


Last week the representative of the Soviet 
Union walked out of the Security Council on the 
ground that he could not participate so long as the 
representative of Nationalist China was repre- 
sented at the table. 

The Council voted by a vote of 6 to 3, with 2 
abstentions, against a Soviet resolution to unseat 
the Nationalist representative. Mr. Malik used 
the technique of walk-out to show his disagree- 
ment with the Council’s decision. He attempted 
to justify his illegal action by an expression of 
respect for the prestige of the United Nations. 


The position of the Soviet Union, is a consistent posi- 
tion; it is a position of principle. The Soviet Union will 
not participate in the Security Council until the repre- 
sentative of the Kuomintang group, who is illegally occu- 
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pying a seat in this organ of the United Nations, has 
been removed therefrom. His presence undermines the 
prestige and the authority of the Security Council and 
the United Nations. 

The present question is whether the machinery 
that has been established under the Charter is 
adequate to assist the nations of the world in 
meeting these high standards of international 
conduct, and whether the procedures and tech- 
niques of peaceful settlement are in fact helping 
to create a harmonious community of nations. 

A partial test can be made by reviewing some 
of the questions in the political field that have 
been before the United Nations and contrasting 
the situation as it was about a year ago and the 
situation today. 

A year ago the Soviet blockade of Berlin was 
still in effect. On December 18, 1948, the Dutch 
had launched a new military action in Indonesia. 
In Palestine, not much more than a year ago, 
fighting was continuing between Israel and the 
Arab armies. Throughout 1948 in Kashmir, there 
was fighting between the regular armies of India 
and Pakistan. 

In Greece, the guerrilla warfare against the 
Government still continued with the active aid 
and assistance from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia, its neighbors to the north. 

All the cases have a common denominator in 
that the United Nations has been instrumental in 
making some progress toward a settlement. By 
using differing a adapted to the differ- 
ing international problems the United Nations has 
been able to isolate issues, to narrow the points of 
difference between the parties, and to bring to bear 
to a lesser or greater degree the pressure of world 
opinion by the use of what Woodrow Wilson 
called the “power of pitiless publicity.” 

The Berlin case was brought to the attention 
of the Security Council in September 1948 as a 
threat tothe peace. It was a form of duress under 
which the Western Allied Powers could not ne- 
gotiate with the Soviet Union on the technical 
problem of currency which the Soviets had alleged 
was the reason for the blockade. However, ‘be- 
cause it was a direct dispute between the Great 
Powers, the veto existed to block any substantive 
decision which the Council might make on the 
merits. Sothe Council tried a different approach. 
After a full statement of the facts, the President 
of the Council, Dr. Bramuglia of Argentina, en- 
listed the aid of five other members of the Council 
who were not directly involved. These six repre- 
sentatives acted as go-betweens between the West- 
ern nations and the Soviet Union and explored 
every possibility to find a common ground. De- 
spite the Soviet position that they were unwilling 
to participate in the Security Council discussion, 
they did consider Dr. Bramuglia’s proposals. But 
they did not budge an inch and insisted there must 
be agreement on the Berlin currency problem be- 
fore they would lift the blockade. 

When the efforts of the six neutrals failed, the 
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Security Council’s resources were not exhausted. 
The President of the Council then established a 
technical committee to study the currency problem 
as an isolated issue on a technical basis. Again, 
the Soviet Union did not budge and after weeks 
of work in Paris and Geneva the technical com- 
mittee had to report that it could find no basis for 
agreement. There were, however, various infor- 
mal indications that the Soviets in fact wanted a 
solution. That was understandable because the 
continuance of the blockade was a real political 
liability to the Soviets among the German people 
and the review of the case at the bar of world opin- 
ion had made it clear where the blame for the tense 
situation lay. Then last winter Premier Stalin in 
one of his press interviews restated the Soviet po- 
sition on the case but did not mention the necessity 
for prerequisite agreement on the currency prob- 
lem. The significance of that omission was taken 
advantage of by another less formal United Na- 
tions technique, namely, the delegates’ lounge at 
Lake Success. Dr. Jessup asked the Soviet repre- 
sentative if Stalin had purposely omitted any men- 
tion of currency, and Mr. Malik promised to cable 
back to Moscow to fird out. In a short time, he 
called on Dr. Jessup to report that the omission 
was “not accidental.” 

From that point forward it was easy, and the 
four powers agreed that the blockade would be 
lifted and immediately thereafter a meeting of 
the four Foreign Ministers would be held. 

The problem of Berlin and the problem of Ger- 
many were not solved at the meeting of the For- 
eign Ministers, but the resources of the United 
Nations that paved the way for sensible negotia- 
tions rather than nonsensical use of force. 

The outcome of the Indonesian question has 
been the most successful of any problem with 
which the United Nations has dealt, and in pass- 
ing, a number of points might be stressed. The 
first point is that ever since the first Dutch mili- 
tary action in July 1947, there has been a United 
Nations commission in Batavia doing its best to 
reconcile the parties. That commission negoti- 
ated the steps which have now become a normal 
pattern in cases where fighting has broken out; 
namely, a cease-fire, a truce, and an armistice with 
demarcation lines between the territories of both 
sides under the observation of United Nations mil- 
itary observers. The commission also negotiated 
a stage of agreement on principles when the Ren- 
ville agreement of January 1948 was concluded. 
The fact that these principles were ignored by 
the Dutch military action in December 1948 does 
not lessen their importance as a milestone, because 
the Security Council and the Commission based 
United Nations action on their continued validity. 

A second significant feature of the Indonesian 
case is the fact that when it was finally agreed 
that a conference at The Hague would determine 
the methods of transfer of sovereignty and the 
nature of the relations between the Dutch and 
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the new nations, the commission went to that con- 
ference and helped it along on every troublesome 
oint. 

The third interesting feature is the influence 
that the United Nations had on the Republic dur- 
ing its long struggle with the Dutch. The exist- 
ence of the Commission in its territory gave the 
leaders of the Republic added stren th to carry 
forward a nationalistic cause and at the same time 
to combat within their own ranks the influence of 
Communists. The Republican leaders knew that 
they had the moral support of the non-Commu- 
nist countries in the United Nations. They knew 
further that this support would be weakened or 
lost if they vartalanee the Communists in Indo- 
nesia to subvert their nationalist aspirations. Ac- 
cordingly, the Republicans were able to suppress 
the Communist uprising in the summer of 1948 
and to maintain the integrity of a liberal and 
aes leadership for a new nation. 

This was a case where the United Nations and 
the high statesmanship of both the Dutch and the 
Indonesians all contributed to a final success. 

The Palestine case is not easy to analyze because 
it has had such a long and complicated history. 
Although it is still unsolved the outstanding prob- 
lems have now reached manageable proportions. 
The United Nations has provided a wide variety 
of instrumentalities to deal with its various as- 
pects which have acted both separately and in co- 
ordination with each other. After the British 
mandate in Palestine ended in 1947, the General 
Assembly sent a commission to the area to study 
the problem and to make proposals. Thereafter 
acting in a quasi-legislative capacity, the General 
Assembly adopted the partition plan. When hos- 
tilities broke out in 1948 the Security Council 
ordered the parties to stop fighting and created 
a truce commission. In the spring of 1948, the 
General Assembly at a special session created the 
office of mediator who was to work in close cooper- 
ation with the Security Council. In the fall of 
1948, the General Assembly created the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission to attempt to bring the 
parties together on outstanding questions. Also, 
in 1948, the General Assembly created the United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees (Unrpr) 
whose job it was to look after the more than three 
quarters of a million Arab refugees who were 
wandering about the area hungry and destitute. 
Complex machinery was created to meet a com- 
plex situation. 

As late as December 1948, there was large-scale 
fighting in the Negeb in the southern tip of Pales- 
tine, and it was only last summer that armistice 
agreements had been reached between Israel and 
all the Arab governments. The work of the 
United Nations was slow and unspectacular, but 
it was proceeding. The boundary question is still 
unresolved, but it is quiescent, and territorial set- 
tlements are never quickly made. When the par- 
ties are ready to find a common ground, the Pales- 
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tine Conciliation Commission will be available to 
a them. 

t is now possible to see a glimmer of hope in 
the grave economic dislocations that followed the 
hostilities. Last year the refugees were cared 
for by the Unrrr on a straight relief basis. This 
year the General Assembly has provided for a 
different approach based on the recommendations 
of the Economic Survey Mission. The signifi- 
cant feature of the new approach is that it looks 
toward the end of direct relief by the integration 
of the refugees into the economic life of the area 
and by providing employment opportunities for 
them in useful public works. e General As- 
sembly has estimated that 57 million dollars will 
be required for this agency for an 18-month pe- 
riod, which is not much more on a monthly basis 
than was expended last year for direct relief of 
the soup kitchen type. e new agency to carry 
out this work is called the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. 

_ The Palestine case has aroused such strong feel- 
ing and strong criticism, it is not easy to evalu- 
ate the role of the United Nations. What would 
have happened if there had been no United Na- 
tions ? o or what would have accepted re- 
sponsibility when Britain gave up its mandate? 

ould a new state have come out of it like Israel 
to take its place in the community of nations? 

Turning to Kashmir, here is a problem which 
the Security Council has had for 2 years. A set- 
tlement has not been reached, but by action of the 
Council and the work of its commission in the field, 
the —_ between the regular armies of India 
and Pakistan has been stopped. A truce with 
established demarcation lines supervised by 
United Nations observers is in effect. The Com- 
mission has succeeded in obtaining the parties’ 
agreement to the important principle that the fate 
of Kashmir shall be determined by the people, in 
a plebiscite under the supervision of the United 
Nations: Despite that agreement India and Paki- 
stan have not been able to agree on the procedures 
to be worked out as to how the plebiscite shall be 
held. The outstanding issue between them is the 
question of demilitarization of the area, that is the 
synchronized withdrawal of the Indian and Paki- 
stan troops that are in Kashmir and the disband- 
ment of local militia which sprang up as defense 
forces while the fighting was goingon. The Com- 
mission is still in existence, a United Nations pleb- 
iscite administrator, Admiral Nimitz, has been 
appointed and is ready to conduct the plebiscite 
when it is held. Even now, General McNaughton 
of Canada, the President of the Security Council 
in December, is helping with his good offices at 
Lake Success in the laborious process of peaceful 
negotiation. 

In Greece since the General Assembly has had a 
Commission in that country, we have seen the 
guerrillas reduced from their peak of 27,000 to a 
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present handful of about 800. Many factors led 
to this result in addition to the United Nations: 
the good showing of the Greek army, the United 
States aid program, and Tito’s break-away from 
the Soviet orbit. The technique used by the 
United Nations was different here than that used 
elsewhere. The Greek rebels in their fight against 
their Government were actively aided by the three 
countries to the north—Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. Those countries provided arms and 
ammunition for the guerrillas, maintained train- 
ing centers for them, and provided avenues of 
escape across the frontier. 

The process of negotiation or conciliation was 
unavailable because the three northern neighbors 
refused to recognize the United Nations Commit- 
tee or to cooperate with it in any way. The As- 
sembly used the technique of “pitiless publicity.” 
It maintained a commission in Greece with observ- 
ers wearing United Nations arm bands stationed 
at strategic points along the frontier. The com- 
mission was thus able to get first-hand evidence 
as to the fact of assistance from the north and the 
extent of it. This evidence was transmitted to 
the members of the United Nations, and the As- 
sembly adopted appropriate resolutions based on 
the commission’s findings and called upon those 
countries to cease their aid. The United Nations, 





by focusing the spotlight of world attention on 
the facts, inspired an articulate expression of 
world opinion. Yugoslavia has recently ceased 
its aid to the guerrillas and a _ normaliza- 
tion of its relations with Greece is now possible. 
The Balkan Commission has always had within 
its terms of reference the authority to use its good 
offices to mediate between Greece and its northern 
neighbors. 

These cases are not the only political problems 
that face the United Nations. They illustrate a 
pattern of adaptable process in questions of dis- 
putes between nations. They also show a poten- 
tial that is hopeful in cases where a nation is deter- 
mined to maintain its integrity against outside 
aggression. For example, wth the help of the 

nited Nations, the Iranian people succeeded in 
1946 in resisting Soviet aggression. Similarly, 
the people of South Korea have established a 
democratic government elected by themselves. 
That Government has resisted outside interference 
from the North, even though Soviet imperialism 
has made impossible the unification of the country 
asa whole. As the Secretary of State said in his 
statement last week, “the United Nations has not 
so far proved a weak reed to lean on by any people 
who are determined to protect their independence 
against outside aggression.” 


Importance of American Relations With the Near East and South Asia' 


In reviewing the particular problems of South 
and Southeast Asia, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations at a conference of Foreign Ministers at 
Ceylon, early this month, “found that in the light 
of the ak changes taking place in that area, 
progress will depend mainly upon the improve- 
ment of basic economic conditions,” George C. 
McGhee told the Annual Press Institute on Janu- 
ary 19. 

Mr. McGhee, Assistant Secretary for Near East- 
ern, South Asian and African Affairs, said that 
the task of the Commonwealth Consultative Com- 
mittee, which will hold its first meeting shortly 
in Australia, will be to plan “an economic pro- 
gram for South and Southeast Asia based on prin- 
ciples of self-help and mutual aid.” 

“The United States,” Mr. McGhee said, “ap- 
plauds this decision of the Commonwealth Con- 
ference and finds hope in the spirit of unanimity 
with which it was sdepied. any elements must 
be combined to bring about success for an under- 
taking of the magnitude envisaged at Ceylon. Es- 
sential elements which are lacking in individual 


*This account is an excerpted version of Assistant 
Secretary McGhee’s address; for complete text, see De- 
partment of State press release 53 of Jan. 19. 
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states can be provided through a pooling of re- 
sources in a common effort. 

“There is a long tradition of friendly and co- 
operative relations between the United States and 
the Commonwealth of Nations. The United 
States has given practical expression to its in- 
terest in the economic stability of the United King- 
dom and has helped to strengthen the economic 
sinews of the Commonwealth. The United States 
wishes the Commonwealth nations success in the 
high endeavor upon which they have embarked 
on their own initiative in South and Southeast 
Asia. We on our part are ready to adapt our 
own efforts in furtherance of this endeavor.” 

The vast regions of the Near East and South 
Asia have great problems resulting in part from 
their long Ser as colonies, and from the dis- 
locations which accompanied their emergence as 
independent states. I regret to say, Mr. McGhee 
continued, that there is some tendency among these 

eople to associate the United States with the 
ormer practices of the colonizing powers, of whom 
they are still suspicious. Moreover, they are in- 
clined to feel that the United States has neglected 
them because of its concentration on the problems 
of Western Europe. Yet an increasing number of 
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their people are coming to realize that the United 
States, perhaps by virtue of the fact that we won 
freedom from colonial status, has a genuine desire 
to encourage nationalist aspirations, and to assist 
them with their basic problems. 

They provide in comparison with other areas in 
the East a relatively stable base, upon which can 
be built an orderly society of free people. It is 

articularly in the light of the situation in the 

ar East, the Assistant Secretary said, that we 
must view with increased importance the attain- 
ment of this objective, as well as the voluntary 
association of the peoples of this area with the 
other free peoples of the world. The problem of 
this area is not to put out a fire that is threatening 
to consume its social and economic structure. The 
problem is to build that structure. The needs are 
pressing, but there is still time to build wisely 
and well. 


Strategic Importance of Area 


This area, containing almost one-fourth of the 
people of the world, includes parts of three con- 
tinents. Greece and a part of Turkey are in Eu- 
rope. The Greek guerrilla war and the question 
of the Turkish Straits are primarily European 
problems, but strategically both countries are im- 

ortant to the whole Near East. The Egyptians 
ive in Africa, but their historic, cultural, religious, 
and political ties are largely with Asia. In 
Asia itself, the region includes Turkey, the Arab 
states and Israel, Iran, Afghanistan, India, Paki- 
stan, and Ceylon. It comprises the whole area 
south of the Black and Caspian Seas and the Him- 
alayas. The future of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
is closely linked with that of East Asia; neverthe- 
less, their internal stability at this time shows 
marked contrast to the condition of their fellow 
Asians to the East. 

A factor of great significance, Mr. McGhee said, 
is that of its geographic and strategic position. 
In this vast sweep of territory, the historic con- 
nection between its 500 million peoples has been 
the narrow land bridge where the three continents 
come together in the eastern Mediterranean. 

“As an indication of increasing American in- 
terests in this region, an American flag was rarel 
seen at the masthead of a ship passing liouadh 
the Suez Canal before 1930. Now, more than half 
the tonnage which goes through that narrow 
waterway is American. During the interval be- 
tween World Wars I and II commercial aviation 
spread its network through the Near East to link 

urope with South and Southeast Asia. The im- 

rtance of the area has been further increased 
Ma the modern techniques of telecommunications. 

reedom of movement through this area is vital 
to a peaceful world. Control by a totalitarian 
power would split the free world into two uncon- 
nected segments and endanger the future of free- 
dom in the whole world.” 

A second factor of importance, Mr. McGhee 
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continued, is the concentration of population in 
this area. India alone has more peop e than the 
whole of the Western Hemisphere. Yet this great 
supply of manpower, under present conditions, 
suffers from archaic methods, lack of modern 
skills, and inhibiting social patterns. The aver- 
age laborer has little opportunity to ape =r en 
his physical energy through the full utilization 
of the natural resources about him. As a result, 
his productivity is low, and his standard of living 
is often little higher than the minimum for exist- 
ence itself. Yet, as they have demonstrated over 
centuries in the handicrafts and in the works of 
art which they have produced, these people are 
capable of developing remarkable skills. 

‘Also, the area is important because of its 
wealth potential. Great rivers flow into the sea 
during a part of the year. At other times their 
banks suffer from a lack of water. This results 
in undeveloped power facilities, wasted lands, and 
in drudging human hardships. Recent years 
have also brought to light the great mineral re- 
sources of this area; particularly, the petroleum 
reserves in the region of the Persian Gulf. Al- 
though still only partially developed, it is esti- 
mated that they contain perhaps 50 percent of the 
world’s known oil reserves. ere are also in the 
area other large deposits of mineral wealth, in- 
cluding manganese and mica. 


Development of U.S. Interest 


“The relatively recent development of our in- 
terest in this area arises in part from the fact 
that, until a half century ago, these hundreds 
of millions of people were generally living as de- 
pendent peoples under the aegis of European pow- 
ers. But the First World War greatly weakened 
the empires of Europe. The partial exhaustion 
of the European states and the spread of the con- 
cept of self-determination combined to create the 
external conditions under which the peoples of 
the Near East and South Asia could successfully 
demand their freedom. Concurrently there de- 
veloped intense nationalistic feelings on the part 
of the colonial populations themselves. 

“The period between the World Wars marked 
the gradual development of United States interest 
in the Near East, particularly along educational 
and commercial lines. But it was the Second 
World War that catapulted America into the very 
center of Near Eastern and South Asian life, and 
led to an appreciation by us of the importance of 
this part of the world. For World War II had 
four important effects on this area which have in- 
fluenced relations with the United States. 

“First, the necessity to protect the vital com- 
munications and resources of the Near East and 
South Asia demanded American participation in 
the military campaigns and supply operations in 
that area. Many thousands of American troops 
lived there and saw the conditions under which 
people lived. 
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“Second, World War II hastened the relinquish- 
ment of European responsibility over many — 
of this area because of the inability of the Euro- 
pean powers to continue the heavy financial and 
security responsibilities which they had borne in 
the past. 

“A third factor resulting partly from the second 
was the emergence of new states, including Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
and Ceylon. Some of these states were small and 
were not viable economic units. In most of them 
there was a deficiency of experienced leaders and 
administrators. The result was that many of 
these nations were launched into independence 
without stable and progressive governments. This 
fact, coupled with the partial withdrawal of 
European power from the East, tended to create 
a power vacuum over an enormous area along the 
southern boundaries of the Soviet Union. 

“A fourth factor was the emergence of Soviet 
imperialism under the guise of communism, with 
the goal of conquering the Near East and South 
Asia. This objective was clearly expressed by the 
Soviet Government itself in agreements with Ger- 
many in 1940. In the draft agreements for a pact 
between Hitler and Stalin, the Soviet Union de- 
clared that ‘its territorial aspirations center south 
of the national territory of the Soviet Union in the 
direction of the Indian Ocean.’ Again on No- 
vember 26, 1940, Mr. Molotov asked the German 
Foreign Office to collaborate with the Soviet Union 
in agreeing to establishment of land and naval 
bases within range of the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles and specified that ‘the area south of 
Batum and Baku in the general direction of the 
Persian Gulf should be recognized as the center 
of the aspirations of the Soviet Union.’ ” 


Soviet Moves Fail 


The Soviet Union, Mr. McGhee said, must have 
thought the situation peculiarly favorable for 
her designs in 1945. The weakened European 
powers could no longer assure the Near East of 
security against encroachment from the north. 
“The United States was far away, traditionally 
isolationist, and probably unaware of the real 
facts involved. herefore, the Soviet Union set 
in motion a series of intrigues and attacks calcu- 
lated to destroy Greece, penetrate Turkey, and 

aralyze Iran. 

“The United States recognized the danger and 
accepted the challenge. a“ a series of unpre- 
cedented actions through the United Nations and 
through direct aid to Greece and Turkey and later 
to Iran, we have assisted the peoples of the Near 
East in resisting aggression. Four years is not 
a long time for peoples whose history is counted 
in millennia. Yet perhaps 4 years is enough to 
see the results which these people have achieved 
with United States assistance, and to assay the 
role that the United States is assuming in this 
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region. The Soviet Union first failed in its effort 
to absorb northwestern Iran and thereby to 
paralyze Iranian economic life. 

“Iran successfully resisted this threat with the 
support of the United Nations and the United 
States. In order to assist Iran in strengthening 
its internal security, the United States has ex- 
tended military assistance. Last December, at 
the close of the visit of the Shah of Iran, Presi- 
dent Truman stressed our desire to help Iran in 
her seven-year plan for economic and social de- 
velopment by supporting Iran’s application for a 
loan from the International Bank. With the in- 
creasing payments in foreign currency obtained 
for her oil royalties, Iran is now in a position to 
proceed with the development of her latent re- 
sources.” 

The Soviet Union, Mr. McGhee continued, also 
failed to make headway against the Turks, who 
showed a remarkable courage and firmness in 
dealing with Soviet threats and pressure. United 
States military assistance has greatly modernized 
Turkish security forces. A barrier has been in- 
terposed to Soviet penetration that has given Tur- 
key and the free peoples of adjoining territories 
greater assurance of security. Eca assistance 
has given strength to the Turkish economy and in- 
creased confidence to the Turkish people in their 
economic betterment. 

“Soviet threats to the integrity of Greece have 
been well documented,” he said. “The Commu- 
nists inspired and supplied a painful and costly 
guerrilla war against a Greek Government, 
elected by a majority of its people. But the Greeks, 
when given tools in the form of American eco- 
nomic and military assistance, proved victorious, 
and the rebels have either been driven back into 
satellite territory or have surrendered. Greece 
now faces her first year of peace in a decade. The 
shes improved military situation, however, must 

supplemented by a corresponding economic im- 
provement and the development of stable govern- 
ment. Demobilization of the Greek forces has 
begun, thus releasing funds for economic develop- 
ment. Martial law has been lifted in several parts 
of the country. Broad clemency legislation has 
been enacted, and general elections are scheduled 
for February or March,” Mr. McGhee concluded. 


The Palestine Problem 


The problem of Palestine is very different in its 
origins and development from that of other prob- 
lems in the Near East, Mr. McGhee said. “United 
States interest in Palestine and in the development 
of the State of Israel has in no way lessened our 
interest in the Arab states. We have demon- 
strated that interest in a number of important 
actions in the past few years.” 

A tragic result of the armed conflict which took 
place between Israel and the Arab states was the 
exile of three-quarters of a million people who 
are now living under deplorable conditions in 
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Arab territory. The presence of these refugees, 
Mr. McGhee said, perpetuates the ill feelings en- 
gendered by the conflict and continues to retard 
the economic progress of the whole region. The 
United Nations recognized in 1948 that hope for 
the restoration of peace between Israel and the 
Arab world depended upon some solution of the 
refugee problem. The United Nations asked its 
member states to contribute a sum of 32 million 
dollars for the relief of these unfortunate people. 
The United States contributed half of that sum. 
But it was recognized that relief in itself does not 
provide a solution to the basic problem. Accord- 
ingly, the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
organized in the fall of 1949 an Economic Survey 
Mission under the chairmanship of Gordon Clapp. 
The General Assembly has asked member states to 
contribute a total of 54.9 million dollars for a 
works and relief program, to be expended over a 
period of 18 months. 

About 60 percent of these funds, he continued, 
will be spent on modest demonstration projects, 
which will have the dual purpose of benefiting 
the countries concerned while allowing many of 
the refugees to earn a living rather than receive 
a dole. These projects are largely agricultural. 
One is in the drainage of swamps in the Ghab, a 
rich and fertile valley in North Syria. Another 
is in the valley of the Zarqa River, which flows 
into the Jordan through an area which was rich 
in Biblical times, but where the ravages of erosion 
and neglect have permitted reversion to the desert. 

“Mr. Clapp feels that the peoples of the Near 
East must gain experience through these and sim- 
ilar projects before they can launch the more am- 
bitious plans proposed for the Near East—which 
are too grandiose for present realization because 
of limitations in the states concerned in such basic 
factors as administrative experience, local capi- 
tal, and skilled labor,” Mr. McGhee said. 

“Like ourselves, the Near Eastern peoples must 
learn the slow way from small beginnings. 
Through these, <7 will acquire the capacity to 
attack larger problems. It is the view of the 
administration that the United States should con- 
tribute about 50 percent of the funds necessary 
for these projects, the same percentage as for the 
refugee relief program, and Congress will be re- 
quested to appropriate thissum. American skills 
can be made available to this program under the 
President’s Point 4 Program. 

“It is hoped that Mr. Clapp’s plan, which re- 
quires a cooperative effort by the states concerned, 
the United Nations, and assisting states, will pro- 
vide the missing element, the inspiration to gal- 
vanize the latent energies and abilities of the 
peoples of the Near East. Through this plan, it 
is hoped that strong forces for economic and social 
betterment will be released,” Mr. McGhee said. 

“Our proposed participation in this program 
points up a guiding principle of United States 
foreign assistance, which has been stated nowhere 
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more clearly than by the Secretary of State a week 
ago today at the National Press Club: 


‘American assistance can not furnish determina- 
tion, it can not furnish the will, and it can not 
furnish the loyalty of a people to its government. 
But if the will and if the determination exists 
and if the people are behind their government, 
then, and not always then, is that a very good 
chance.’ 

The missing component may be provided in a 
number of ways, Mr. McGhee said. Technical 
assistance is needed almost universally. Teams 
of United States experts have been hired by for- 
eign governments, or sent by United States agen- 
cies to advise on specific matters of engineering, 
health, or administration. When approved by 
Congress, such technical assistance will be or- 
ganized under the President’s Point 4 Program 
through the United Nations. The United States 
a _ also through loans by the Export-Import 

ank. 

Several states in this area are now seeking loans 
from the International Bank for conservation 
and development projects. The case of Iran has 
already been mentioned. The missing component 
in other cases may be United States private in- 
vestment and managerial talent, in situations 
where it is desired and a suitable “climate” 
provided. 


U.S. Representatives in Far East 
To Stop Sailings of Chinese Ships 
With Defaulted Payments 


[Released to the press January 18] 


The Department of State, following consulta- 
tion with the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion and the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
has instructed its representatives in various ports 
in the Far East today to request local authorities 
to take steps to prevent the sailing of certain 
vessels, owned by the Chinese National Govern- 
ment and operated by that Government or by 
Chinese private interests, on which mortgages 
held by the Maritime Commission and Export- 
Import Bank are in default both as to principal 
and interest payments, ied 

This action is being taken at this time to protect 
the interests of the United States under the de- 
faulted mortgages which it holds on these vessels 
in view of the defection on Monday of certain of 
these vessels currently at Hong Kong. 

It is anticipated that legal action will be taken 
within a few days by the Maritime Commission 
and the Export-Import Bank in the various juris- 
dictions where the ships are ren; A located in 
order to protect the interests of the United States 
in these vessels. 
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These vessels, 42 in number, were sold by the 
United States Government to the Chinese National 
Government in 1947 and early 1948. The total 
amount of principal and interest presently owing 
the United States Government on these vessels 
is almost 19 million dollars. 

The State Department, Maritime Commission, 
and Export-Import Bank have been discussing 
with the Chinese Embassy in Washington the 
problems connected with the default on payments 
on the mortgages during the past several months 
and recently informed the Chinese Embassy of 
the likelihood that the United States would be 
required to avail itself of its legal remedies under 
the mortgages on these vessels. 

The Secretary of State has today addressed the 
following letter to Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, 
Ambassador of the Chinese National Government: 


The Department of State has, this day, informed its 
representatives in various foreign ports that the Maritime 
Commission and the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
have decided that they have no alternative but to take 
immediately such legal action as is required in order to 
protect their interests under mortgages held by them 
which are in default on certain vessels owned and oper- 
ated by the Chinese National Government and Chinese 
private interests. This decision was taken at this time 
in consultation with and upon the recommendation of 
the Department of State, in view of the recent defections 
carried out by the crews of certain vessels in Hong 
Kong. In view of the seriousness with which the govern- 
ment agencies which hold these mortgages have discussed 
the matter of your Government’s default with you and 
members of your staff over a period of months, I feel sure 
the action now taken by them will come as no surprise. 

The Department of State is conscious of the possible 
effect upon the economy of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment which unfortunately may flow from this decisicn. 
You will appreciate, however, I am sure, the necessity for 
the action being taken. The Department is fully con- 
scious of the transportation requirements of Formosa 
in order to maintain its economic viability and will con- 
sider, in consultation with other United States Govern- 
ment agencies, such measures as may be possible and 
appropriate in the light of such needs. 


Tientsin Paper Publishes Notice 
for Registering Property 


[Released to the press January 17] 


The Department of State announced today that 
it has been informed that the December 25, 1949, 
issue of the Tientsin newspaper, Tien Chin Jih 
Pao—published under Chinese Communist aus- 
pices, contained a “notification of the Chinwang- 
tao People’s Government” in regard to the regis- 
tration of private property at Peitaiho. The 
following is an unoflicial translation of the noti- 
fication: 


Notice is hereby served that registration has begun 
from the beginning of this month in the beach area under 
the jurisdiction of Chinwangtao City for the protection 
of private property. It is hoped that property owners 
will bring all documentary evidence to the beach ward 
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office to complete the registration procedure within two 
months after publication of this notice. Where special 
reasons prevent such owners from making prompt regis- 
tration, they shall specify the reasons and notify [the 
ward office] accordingly. Failure to carry out registra- 
tion without a statement of cause shall lead to temporary 
government custody [of the property]. 


The Department has instructed the American 
consulate general in Tientsin to transmit to the ap- 
propriate local Communist authorities a statement 
that in the event that the notification is intended 
to apply to foreign-owned property the rights of 
absent American owners are reserved. 

The Department’s announcements of November 
7 and 23, 1949, dealt with the registration of 
property at Tientsin.* 


Austrian Decree Exempts 
U.S. Citizen From Taxes 


[Released to the press January 16] 


The Department of State today announced that the 
Austrian Minister of Finance has issued a decree, dated 
December 81, 1949, exempting United States citizens who 
do not reside in Austria from the payment of taxes on 
certain types of property located in Austria which would 
otherwise have to be paid under the Austrian Capital Levy 
Law of July 7, 1948, and the Austrian Capital Appre- 
ciation Levy Law of the same date. 

If such taxes on these particular kinds of assets have 
already been paid, application for refund should be made 
to local tax offices in Austria. The exemption does not 
affect the obligation of United States citizens to file decla- 
rations and to pay taxes on other assets in Austria affected 
by the Capital Levy and Capital Appreciation Levy Laws 
of July 7, 1948. 

The particular assets located in Austria which are 
exempted from taxation if owned by United States citizens 
are described in the laws as “domestic capital,” which is 
defined as “means of payment and securities located 
within this country [Austria], furthermore deposits and 
other credits with domestic banking institutions as well 
as claims against domestic debtors. Not included under 
domestic capital are claims resulting from reinsurance 
contracts with domestic banking institutions as far as it 
can be shown that they result from such reinsurance con- 
tracts.” 


Stage Designer To Lecture in 
Latin America 


Donald Oenslager, stage designer of New York, 
and professor of scenic design at Yale University 
since 1925, has been awarded a grant by the De- 

artment of State for a 3-month series of lectures 
in the field of stage design, beginning in February, 
at the United States-assisted cultural institutes in 


Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, and Peru. 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 21, 1949, p. 760 and Dec. 8, 1949, 
p. 868a. 
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Report by the Secretary of State on U.S.-U.K. Consular Convention’ 


January 6, 1950. 
The Prestpent, 
The White House: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has 
the honor to lay before the President, with a view 
to its transmission to the Senate to receive the 
advice and consent of that body to ratification, 
if his judgment approve thereof, a consular con- 
vention, with an accompanying protocol of signa- 
ture, between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, signed at Washington on February 
16, 1949, and an exchange of notes dated October 
12, 1949, relating to the nonapplication of the 
convention to Newfoundland and Newfoundland 
citizens. : 

The purpose of the convention, like that of con- 
sular provisions in force between the United 
States and numerous other countries, is to regu- 
late the consular affairs of each country in the ter- 
ritory of the other country. In most respects the 
convention confirms the principles and practices 
which have long been effective in the relations be- 
tween the two countries. Considering that it is 
desirable as far as possible, that these principles 
and practices be governed by a treaty, officials of 
the Cesmrenionte of the United States and the 
United Kingdom entered into negotiations many 

ears ago with a view to concluding such a treaty. 
hile the object and, for the most part, the sub- 
stance of the provisions of the resulting consular 
convention are essentially the same as those of the 
provisions customarily included in consular con- 
ventions of the United States with other countries, 
there are many improvements in terminology 
which, in the light of experience, are intended to 
make the application and effect of the provisions 
clearer. 

The convention covers such matters as the status 
of a consular establishment, the duties and func- 
tions of consular officers, and the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of the consular personnel of each 
country stationed in the territory of the other 
country. More specifically, the convention con- 
tains, as usual in the case of consular conventions 


1§. Exec. A, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
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negotiated by the United States with foreign 
countries, provisions relating to the appointments 
and districts of consular officers (pt. IT) ; their 
legal rights and immunities and the inviolability 
of consular offices, archives, and correspondence 
(pt. IIT) ; the financial privileges of consular offi- 
cers and employees, including certain tax exemp- 
tions and customs privileges (pt. IV) ; the rights 
of consular officers in connection with the protec- 
tion of nationals of their country (pt. V) ; notarial 
acts and other services (pt. VI) ; the authority of 
consular officers in connection with the settlement 
of estates and transfers of property (pt. VII); 
and their authority in regard to shipping mat- 
ters (pt. VIII). 

As stated in article 28 of the convention, the 
provisions relating to the functions which con- 
sular officers may perform are not exhaustive; 
that is, they shall be permitted to perform other 
functions which involve no conflict with the law 
of the territory in which they are stationed and 
which either are in accordance with international 
law or practice relating to consular officers or are 
acts to which no objection is taken by the Govern- 
ment in whose territory they exercise their func- 
tions. 

The only treaty provisions presently in force 
between the United States and the United King- 
dom relating to consular officers are those in article 
IV of the treaty of commerce and navigation of 
July 3, 1815 (Treaty Series 110; 8 Stat. 228; 18 
Stat., pt. 2, Public Treaties, 292), and article III 
of the convention of March 2, 1899, relating to 
tenure and disposition of real and personal prop- 
erty (Treaty Series 146; 31 Stat. 1939). Pur- 
suant to article 29 of the consular convention 
transmitted herewith, those provisions will be 
superseded, upon the entry into force of the con- 
vention, in respect of the territories to which the 
latter applies. 

As set forth in article 1, the convention shall 
apply to all territories subject to the sovereignty 
or authority of the United States, excepting the 
Panama Canal Zone, and shall apply “to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Newfoundland, Southern Rhodesia, to all 
His Majesty’s colonies and protectorates, to all 
territories under His protection, and to all terri- 
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tories under trusteeship administered by His Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom.” By reason of 
the fact, however, that the United Kingdom ceased 
to be responsible for the international relations of 
Newfoundland, which has become a part of 
Canada, it has become necessary to amend the 
convention in order to omit Newfoundland and 
citizens of Newfoundland from the application of 
the convention. This has been accomplished by 
the exchange of diplomatic notes, to be considered 
as an integral part of the convention. 

With respect to certain provisions (par. (1) of 
art. 7) relating to the acquisition by the Govern- 
ment of either country, for specified official pur- 
poses, of land, buildings, parts of buildings and 
appurtenances in the territory of the other coun- 
try, the protocol of signature which accompanies 
the convention provides that those provisions shall 
not apply to certain territories, named in the pro- 
tocol, until notice is given by the United Kingdom 
Government to the United States Government that 
the law of such territories, or any of them, has 
been amended to permit of effect being given to 
those provisions. The protocol names compara- 
tively few of the overseas territories under United 
Kingdom jurisdiction, and the United Kingdom 
Government has committed itself to take all meas- 
ures appropriate, having regard to its relationship 
to the governments in the particular territories 
concerned, to obtain the consent of the latter to 
the prompt application of the provisions of para- 
graph (1) of article 7 to those territories. 

Among the more important provisions are the 
following, in summary: 

In paragraph (4) of article 8 it is provided that 
a consular office shall not be entered by the police 
or other authorities, provided such office is devoted 
exclusively to consular business, except with the 
consent of the consular officer or, if such consent 
cannot be obtained, pursuant to appropriate writ 
or _— and with the consent of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in the case of United 
States consular offices in territory to which the 
convention applies, and of the Secretary of State, 
in the case of United Kingdom consular offices in 
United States territory. The consent of the con- 
sular officer is to be presumed in the event of fire 
or other disaster or in the event that the authori- 
ties of the territory have probable cause to believe 
that a crime of violence has been or is being or is 
about to be committed in the consular office. The 
provisions with respect to the entry of consular 
offices by — or other authorities are not to 
apply in the case of a consular office which is in 
the charge of a consular officer who is a national 
of the receiving state (e. g., a United States na- 
tional in charge of a United Kingdom consular 
office) or who is not a national of the sending state 
(e. g., a national of any third country in charge of 
a United Kingdom consular office). 

Under article 12 government property (includ- 
ing land, buildings, parts of buildings, and appur- 
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tenances, as well as movable property owned or 
otherwise held, occupied, or used by or on behalf 
of the sending state), used exclusively for the offi- 
cial purposes specified, shall be exempt from all 
taxes or other similar charges. Provisions of this 
kind are included in treaties or conventions in 
force between the United States and numerous 
other countries. 

Under article 13 consular officers and consular 
employees are accorded exemptions from taxation, 
upon certain conditions and with certain excep- 
tions. These provisions are, in effect, similar to 

rovisions in other consular conventions of the 

nited States (e. g., art. [IV of the consular con- 
vention of March 14, 1947, now in force between 
the United States and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, S. Ex. Q, 80th Cong., 1st sess.). 

Article 14 contains the provisions, customary 
in consular conventions, with respect to exemption 
from customs duties on furniture, equipment, sup- 
plies, and other articles intended for official use in 
connection with the consular establishment and 
with respect to the exemption from duties on the 
importation of baggage and other personal prop- 
erty of the consular personnel. It is provided, as 
is usual in such cases, that nothing in the conven- 
tion shall be construed to permit entry of any 
article the importation of which is specifically 
prohibited by law. 

Articles 15 and 16 relate to the authority of 
consular officers in connection with the protec- 
tion of their countrymen. A national of the state 
which has appointed the consular officer shall have 
the right at all times to communicate with the ap- 

ropriate consular officer and, unless subject to 
lawful detention, to visit that officer at his con- 
sulate. In the case of any such national who is 
confined or detained, the consular officer shall be 
permitted to visit him without delay and to con- 
verse privately with him and arrange legal rep- 
resentation for him. 

It is provided in article 30 that the convention 
shall be ratified, that the instruments of ratifica- 
tion thereof shall be exchanged at London, and that 
the convention shall take effect on the 30th day 
after the date of such exchange and shall continue 
in force for a term of 5 years. It is provided fur- 
ther that, unless 6 months before the expiration of 
the 5-year term either Government shall have given 
notice to the other of intention to terminate the 
convention, the convention shall continue in force 
thereafter until 6 months from the date on which 
either Government shall have given to the other 
Government notice of termination. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dean ACHESON. 

Enclosures: (1) Consular convention with the United 


Kingdom, (2) protocol of signature accompanying the 
convention, (3) exchange of notes.’ 


* The text of the convention and the protocol are printed 
in Documents and State Papers, March—April 1949, p. 717. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


FAO Nutrition Committee and 
International Rice Commission 


On January 17, the Secretary of State desig- 
nated Ruth M. Leverton, professor of nutrition at 
the University of Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and Graham Sheppard Quate, agri- 
cultural attaché, American Embassy, Bangkok, 
Thailand, to be the United States delegates to the 
second meeting of the Nutrition Committee for 
Southeast Asia which is to be convened by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations at Rangoon, Burma, from January 30 to 
February 4, 1950. 

The following are among the subjects which 
may be considered by the Committee: The prog- 
ress made in the different countries in the region 
in carrying out the recommendations of the first 
meeting of the Nutrition Committee held at Ba- 
guio, Philippines, in February 1948. Special at- 
tention will be given to the following subjects re- 
ferred to in its report: nutritional aspects of rice 
milling, improvement of rice diets, the feeding of 
undernourished groups, nutrition education, com- 
position of Asiatic foods, national nutrition or- 
ganizations or committees. 

Both Dr. Leverton and Mr. Quate will remain in 
Rangoon an additional week to serve as advisers 
to the United States delegation to the second ses- 
sion of the International Rice Commission which 
will convene in that city on February 6. 


6th Session Trusteeship Council 


On January 17, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the United States representative on 
the United Nations Trusteeship Council, Francis 
B. Sayre, and the Deputy United States repre- 
sentative, Benjamin Gerig, had arrived at Geneva, 
Switzerland, for the sixth session of the Trustee- 
ship Council, scheduled to convene on January 19, 
for a period of approximately 10 weeks. 
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Accompanying the United States representa- 
tives on the delegation are the following officers 
from the Department of State, who will serve as 
advisers: Vernon McKay, Office of Dependent 
Area Affairs; William B. Sale, Office of Western 
European Affairs; Wells Stabler, Office of African 
and Near Eastern Affairs; Alfred E. Wellons, Of- 
fice of African and Near Eastern Affairs; and 
William L. Yeomans, Office of Dependent Area 
Affairs. Mrs. Gladys Hart, United States Mis- 
sion to the United Nations, has been named as re- 
porter. 

Representatives and their advisers from Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, China, the Dominican 
Republic, France, Iraq, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, the United Kingdom, and the U. S. S. R. are 
also expected to attend the session. 

The major items on the provisional agenda will 
include the examination of reports on six trust 
territories—French Togoland, French Cameroons, 
Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, British Cameroons, 
and British Togoland; formulation of a trustee- 
ship agreement for Italian Somaliland; revision 
of the Statute for Jerusalem; examination of pe- 
titions ; the question of administrative unions; and 
the flying of the United Nations flag in trust ter- 
ritories. 

The United Nations Trusteeship Council is 
scheduled to convene in Geneva on January 19, to 
consider the Jerusalem question in the framework 
of the instructions of the Council contained in the 
December 9, 1949 resolution of the General Assem- 
bly. Although it opposed this resolution in the 
Assembly, the United States, consistent in its pol- 
icy of respect for decisions taken in the United 
Nations by a majority of the members, abides by 
the decision and is prepared as a member of the 
Trusteeship Council to participate constructively 
when the Council undertakes the task concerning 
Jerusalem given it by the Assembly. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{January 21-27] 
Atomic Energy Consultations 


Following Soviet withdrawal from the four- 
teenth meeting of the permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the other five mem- 
bers—Canada, China, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States—announced that they con- 
sidered it impossible in the Soviet absence to 
achieve the primary purpose of their consultations 
but would continue to consult together on such 
“limited objectives as are possible of achievement 
in the circumstances.” The Soviet representative 
had refused to participate, so long as the present 
Chinese representative is not excluded, in the con- 
sultations, which are for the purpose of determin- 
ing pursuant to a General Assembly resolution 
whether a basis for agreement exists on the inter- 
national control of atomic energy. 


Trusteeship Council 


The sixth session of the Trusteeship Council 
opened in Geneva on January 19. The principal 
matters on its 19-item agenda are the draft trustee- 
ship agreement for Italian Somaliland; the ques- 
tion of an international regime for the Jerusalem 
area and protection of the Holy Places; examina- 
tion of annual reports on the administration of 
trust territories; consideration of seven resolu- 
tions relative to trust territories adopted at the 
last session of the General Assembly ; examination 
of a number of petitions from trust territories; 
and the reports of the United Nations Visiting 
Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa. ‘ 

At its first meetings, the Council elected the 
Dominican Republic delegate Vice President; 
established a committee to study modification of 
the rules of procedure, with a view to facilitating 
the Council’s examination of petitions from trust 
territories; and elected Sir Alan Burns (United 
Kingdom) chairman of the visiting mission to the 
trust territories in the Pacific, which will also in- 
clude members named by China, France, and the 
Philippines. 

The Council then turned its attention to the 
draft trusteeship agreement for Somaliland that 
had been drawn up and unanimously approved by 
its special committee established for this purpose 
in December. Under the recent General Assembly 
resolution on the disposition of the former Italian 
colonies, which recommends a trust status for 
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Somaliland under Italian administration prepara- 
tory to independence ten years after the date of 
Assembly approval of a trusteeship agreement, the 
Council is invited to negotiate such an agreement 
with Italy for submission to the Assembly not later 
than at its fifth regular session next autumn. Invi- 
tations to participate in the Council’s discussions 
of this matter have been extended to Colombia, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, India, and Italy, although they 
are not members of the Council. 

In preparing its text, the committee had before 
it three drafts submitted by the Dominican Re- 
public, Italy, and the Philippines and the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly, which call 
for the establishment of an Advisory Council com- 
posed of Colombia, Egypt, and the Philippines to 
assist and advise the administering authority and 
for the inclusion of a declaration of constitutional 
principles as an annex to the agreement for the 
purpose of “guaranteeing the rights of the inhabi- 
tants of Somaliland and providing for institutions 
designed to ensure the inauguration, development 
and subsequent establishment of full self- 
government.” 

The Council has now finished the first reading 
of the Committee text and the President has set 
January 30 as the date for opening discussion of 
the Jerusalem problem. The Soviet Union has not 
been represented at this session of the Council. 


Full Employment 


Following detailed discussion of the experts’ 
report on national and international measures for 
full employment, the Economic and Employment 
Commission on January 26 unanimously adopted 
an amended United States resolution under which 
the Economic and Social Council would commend 
the report, in conjunction with the comments of 
the Commission, to member governments, inter- 
ested specialized agencies, and nongovernmental 
organizations for their detailed consideration. 
The Governments would also be urged to facilitate 
widespread public consideration and discussion 


_ of the report in their respective countries. Mem- 


bers of the Economic and Social Council would 
be invited to be prepared at its eleventh session 
in July 1950 to give their views on the proposals 
contained in the report and to submit any further 
proposals they may have for solving the problems 
with which the report deals. 
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American Foreign Service Personnel and 
Dependents in Communist China 


Department National Military 


Cities of State Establishment 
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Nanking Personnel 


Abramson, Norman, general clerk. 

Bacon, Leonard L., second secretary and consul, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., 1 dependent. 

Clough, Ralph N., second secretary and consul, Seattle, 
Wash., 3 dependents. 

Corippo, E, P., clerk, San Francisco, Calif. 

Gordhamer, Elise B., clerk, College Point, N.Y. 

Gordhamer, Jobn, building superintendent, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Kierman, Frank A., attaché, Seattle, Wash., 2 dependents, 

Kinkoff, B. F., guard, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lucas, James E., building superintendent, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 4 dependents. 

Mason, J. D., clerk, Elkhart, Ind. 

Mote, Frederick, research assistant, Denver, Colo. 


Total American Foreign Service personnel and de- 
pendents in Nanking, 21 dependents. 


Peiping Personnel 


Anderson, John G., vice consul, San Mateo, Calif. 

Aylward, Robert A., language officer, Pittsfield, Mass., 1 
dependent. 

Boorman, Howard L., vice consul, Sherman Oaks, Calif., 
2 dependents. 

Carpenter, Gardner C., vice consul, San Francisco, Calif., 
8 dependents. 

Clubb, O. Edmund, consul general, South St. Paul R. L., 
Minn., 3 dependents. 

Farrior, John M., language officer, Montreat, N. C. 

Goodwin, Ruth F., clerk, Tooele, Utah. 

Graham, William I., accounting clerk, Burton, Kans. 

Harding, Alfred, clerk-typist, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Hein, G. M., vice consul, Hancock, Minn., 1 dependent. 

Kepler, Alexander R., vice consul, Arlington, Va. 

MacDonald, John E., language officer, Peterborough, 
N. H., 2 dependents. 

Marvin, David K., vice consul, Lincoln 4, Nebr., 1 
dependent. 

McCarthy, Richard M., vice consul, Webster City, Iowa, 
2 dependents. 

Schwarz, Marjorie, clerk, New York, N.Y. 

Sollenberger, Howard, Foreign Service officer, Duluth, 
Minn., 3 dependents. 

a E., administrative assistant, Bloomfield, 


Van Putten, James D., consul, New York, N.Y., 3 de- 
pendents, 


Total American Foreign Service personnel and depend- 
ents in Peiping, 39 dependents. 
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Shanghai Personnel 


Chase, Augustus S., first secretary and consul, Middle- 
bury, Conn. 

Collins, Guy T., general clerk, Red Wing, Minn. 

Farnsworth, Frederich E., consul, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Fleming, Andrew C., economic officer (maritime), Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 

Gebhardt, W. F. D., vice consul and visa officer, Ore- 
gon, Mo. 

Hinke, Frederick W., consul, Auburn, N.Y. 

Holloway, J. K., Jr., vice consul, Silver Spring, Md. 

Holmes, A. S., records superintendent, Evansville, Wis. 

Kretzman, Edwin M. J., consul, Providence, R.I. 

Manning, Henry J., accounting clerk, Denver, Colo. 

Masingill, Wm. T., guard, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

McConoughy, W. P., consul general, Montevalla, Ala. 

Meyer, G. E. Robert, vice consul and visa officer, Wells- 
ton, Ohio. 

Morgan, John F., vice consul-administrative officer, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Myers, John W., clerk, Northumberland, Pa. 

Penhollow, Grenfall, garage superintendent, Omaha, Nebr. 

Perry, Glenn O., disbursing officer, Washington, D.C. 

— Lorin G., administrative assistant, Kensington, 

io. 

Robertson, James H., consular attaché, Rushford, Minn. 

Shrouf, Don H., clerk, Concordia, Kans. 

Stolar, Carl H., guard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sutter, John O., vice consul and consular officer, Over- 
land, Mo. 

Turner, Allen R., vice consul, Bloomfield, N.J. 

Turner, Patsy M., clerk-stenographer, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Updyke, Milton C., accounting clerk, Courtdale, Pa., 1 
dependent. 

Van Oss, Hendrik, vice consul, Plainfield, N.J., 1 dependent. 

Huso, Rolf J., clerk, Columbia Falls, Mont. 

Callanan, Leo. J., first secretary and consul general, 
Ware, Mass. 


Total American Foreign Service personnel and de- 
pendents in Shanghai, 30 dependents. 


Tientsin Personnel 


Manhard, Philip W., vice consul, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nichols, Virginia L., administrative assistant, Marian, N.C. 

Payne, Maxine, clerk, Allentown, Pa. 

Tullock, Gordon C., vice consul, Rockford, Il. 

Wellborn, Alfred T., consul, New Orleans, La., 2 de- 
pendents. 


Total American Foreign Service personnel and de- 
pendents in Tientsin, 7 dependents. 


Tsingtao Personnel 


Blackerby, W. W., general clerk, Iowa Park, Tex. 
Clemens, L. D., general clerk, Oakland, Calif. 
Hawthorne, C. O., consul, Seligman, Mo. 

Total American Foreign Service personnel and de- 
pendents in Tsingtao, 3 dependents. 


There are also the following National Defense person- 
nel in the Chinese mainland: 18 military, 4 civilians, 16 
dependents or a grand total of 38. 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Valletta, Malta, was re- 
established November 15, 1949. The consular district of 
Valletta will be the island of Malta. 

The American consulate general, Tsingtao, was closed 
to the public October 15, 1949. 
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Foreign Service Selection Board Meets 
[Released to the press January 17] 


Six distinguished American citizens, two of 
them well-known labor officials, are meeting in 
executive session with officers of the United States 
Foreign Service in Washington to help recom- 
mend promotions to be made this year. 

They are Franklin S. Harris, president of Utah 
State Agricultural College; Francis A. Truslow, 

resident of the New York Curb Exchange; John 

. Hutson, president, Tobacco Associates, Inc. 
formerly Under Secretary of Agriculture; Phil 
E. Ziegler, general secretary-treasurer, Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, AFL; Stanley H. Rut- 
tenberg, director, Department of Education and 
Research, CIO; and Robert B. Stewart, dean and 
ta ga of international relations, Fletcher 

chool of Law and Diplomacy, operated by Tufts 
University with the cooperation of Harvard. 

These six are public members of three selection 
boards who with officers of the Foreign Service 
will examine the records of officers and decide not 
merely which officers are worthy of recommenda- 
tion for promotion but establish the relative rat- 
ings of all of them as well. They constitute, in 
effect, a Jury of Peers. The meetings are annual 
events, seldom publicized, in implementation of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

The Foreign Service officials who are members 
of the board are: Herbert S. Bursley, Ambassa- 
dor to Honduras; John M. Cabot, recently Consul 
General at Shanghai; J. Klahr Huddle, recently 
Ambassador to Burma; George Wadsworth, Am- 
bassador to Turkey; Don C. Bliss, Counselor for 
Economic Affairs, London; Cecil Wayne Gray, 
Consul General and Counselor of Embassy, Paris; 
U. Alexis Johnson, recently Consul General at 
Yokohama; Edward S. Maney, First Secretary of 
Embassy and Consul General, Buenos Aires; Dan- 
iel M. Braddock, First Secretary of Embassy and 
Consul, Madrid; Reginald Bragonier, Jr., Public 
Affairs Officer and First Secretary of Embassy, 
Quito; Clare H. Timberlake, Consul General, 
Bombay; and Edward T. Wailes, member of the 
Foreign Service Inspection Corps. 

The members of the boards are assisted in their 
deliberations by observers representing the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 

The selection boards, which have already begun 
their work, were welcomed by John E. Peurifoy 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration of 
the Department of State. He emphasized the im- 
portance and difficulty of the job undertaken and 
expressed the State Department’s gratitude to 
American citizens willing to lay aside their own 
problems for such a considerable period of time in 
order to be of service to the Government. It is 
expected that the boards’ deliberations will take 
6 weeks. 

The Foreign Service is the field operating arm 
of the Department of State which represents the 
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United States Government abroad. It consists of 
more than 11,000 employees at 300 consulates and 
diplomatic missions scattered through the world. 
Through these posts, the United States conducts 
its business with other nations. In addition to 
their well-known diplomatic functions, officials of 
the Foreign Service perform many other services 
for this Government and its citizens. These serv- 
ices include the issuance of passports and visas, 
economic and political reporting, reporting for the 
benefit of American business on possible markets 
for United States products or possible supplies of 
raw materials, protecting American citizens 
abroad. At one time or another, officials of the 
Foreign Service may be charged with performing 
any or all of these functions in posts ranging from 
Capetown to Helsinki or from Buenos Aires to 
Rangoon. 


Edward A. Plitt Assumes Presidency 
of Control Committee in Tangier 


[Released to the press January 19] 


On January 1, 1950, Edwin A. Plitt, career Min- 
ister in the United States Foreign Service and 
American diplomatic agent and consul general at 
Tangier, Morocco, assumed his duties as President 
of the International Committee of Control, the 
governing body of the International Zone of Tan- 

ier. Mr. Plitt will serve as President of the 
Soundiies during the calendar year 1950. He is 
the first American ever to hold this position. 

The Tangier Statute of 1923, which established 
a formal international regime in Tangier, pro- 
vided that the Committee of Control, which has 
broad powers in the administration of the zone, 
should consist of the consuls of career of countries 
which signed the act of Algeciras, and that the 
Committee should be presided over by these con- 
suls for 1 year each, in rotation according to the 
alphabetical order of their respective countries. 
The United States was not a party to this statute 
and did not participate in the administration of 
the zone before 1945. 

Spain occupied the zone from 1940 to 1945 dur- 
ing World War II, and the International Admin- 
istration was inoperative during that period. In 
1945, after Spain had begun withdrawing her 
troops, a provisional temporary international 
regime was established under a provisional stat- 
ute signed in Paris on August 31, 1945. This 
statute provided for United States collaboration 
in the provisional regime of the zone, and our 
diplomatic agent at Tangier has served as a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Control since that time. 
The outgoing President of the Committee is José 
Luiz Archer, Minister and consul general for Por- 
tugal at Tangier. 
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Myron C. Taylor Resigns as Personal 
Representative to Pope Pius XII 


[Released to the press by the White House January 18) 


The President today sent the following 
letter to Myron C. Taylor, accepting his resigna- 
tion as the personal representative of the President 
to His Holiness the Pope: 


Dear Mr. Tayvor: It is with deep regret that I 
have read your letter today informing me of your 
desire to be released now from service as Personal 
Representative of the President to Pope Pius XII. 
I respect your reasons, however, and though I ac- 
cede to your wish most reluctantly, I feel that I 
must accept your resignation. 

You have carried the great and far-reaching 
responsibilities of your mission with a selfless de- 
votion which has commanded the admiration of 
all who know of your work. With a dependability 
that always could be trusted, with unbounded loy- 
alty to every precious value the people of our 
country hold fae and with sure judgment and 
deep insight into men and events, you have ren- 
dered this Nation and the world distinguished and 
invaluable service. 

Your mission for President Roosevelt and for 
me has been conducted entirely in years of crisis, 
in which the most fundamental aspects of civiliza- 
tion have been under challenge. The benefits of 
your work far exceeded the bounds of ordinary ef- 
forts. To your humanitarian work on this mis- 
sion, the innumerable men, women, and children 
to whom bitter suffering was brought during the 
war and in its aftermath are indebted for min- 
istrations of kindness and help. During the dark 
re of the war your mission was a source of fruit- 
ful contribution to the unity of effort necessary to 
attain victory. Throughout the period of that 
tragic struggle and the difficult years that have 
followed, the influence exerted by your mission in 
behalf of the great cause of a better world securely 
at peace has been, indeed, profound. 

The achievement of common purpose among the 

ples of the United Nations for the peace to 
ollow the victory, and the maintenance of a com- 
mon effort among the free peoples in overcoming 
the regrettable o les so persistently placed in 
the path of peace afterward, are the result of many 
steps taken by the allied governments with the 
energetic support of the world’s moral forces. 
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The exchanges of views and the association of en- 
deavors which your mission rendered possible have 
made a fundamental contribution to the unity of 
moral conviction that today sustains the world’s 
peoples in their unflagging efforts for inter- 
national peace with freedom and justice and gen- 
uine opportunity for progress. 

I wish you Godspeed in your desire to devote 
yourself in the coming years to the strengthenin 
of cooperation and unity among all the mora 
forces working for a better world. No service to 
our country and to the cause of humanity, free- 
dom, peace and progress for which it stands in the 
world is more needed than this: that unity of voice 
and concert of will and strength shall prevail 
among all who seek the attainment of an enduring 
world order resting upon moral foundations. 

Though you now return to private life, I am 
confident that your advice and judgment will be 
available to me whenever needed in the future 
as in the past, and I shall feel free to call upon 
you to give such help. 

I understand that this is your seventy-sixth 
birthday. May Almighty God grant you man 
years of good health, personal happiness, an 
continued strength to serve your fel owmen ! 

Very sincerely yours, 


Harry S. Truman. 


Following is the text of Mr. Taylor’s letter to 
the President : 


Dear Mr. Presioent: When my service as Per- 
sonal Representative of the President to the Pope 
was undertaken at Christmas time in 1939, it was 
regarded by President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
by myself as a temporary mission, to be terminated 
when circumstances permitted. At the end of hos- 
tilities, you asked me to continue this service and 
I was happy to do so, again on a temporary basis. 
To my great regret, personal considerations of a 
compelling nature make it necessary for me now 
to ask to be released from this service. Accord- 
ingly, I hereby tender my resignation as Personal 
Representative of the President of the United 
States of America to Pope Pius XII. 
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The mission arose because of the war and of the 
vital interests of the United States in the reestab- 
lishment, when hostilities ended, of world ory 
on asurer foundation. Confronting unparalleled 
challenge to our national interests in peace and 
humanity, the President wrote, in largely identical 
letters, to the leaders of the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish faiths to urge that all churches “throw 
the great weight of their influence into this great 
cause.” 

In each of these letters he proposed exchanges 
of views and closer association of effort to allevi- 
ate the suffering wees | caused by the war and to 
encourage and strengthen all the forces seeking a 
better world order. His farther hope was that 
when reestablishment of peace became possible, 
common ideals would have united expression in 
the plans for peace. He also desired that united 
efforts would be made at the end of hostilities to 
help the millions of displaced people to return to 
their old homes or to find new ones. 

The letters to Dr. George A. Buttrick, President 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and to Rabbi Cyrus Adler, President 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, invited them 
to come to Washington from time to time “to dis- 
cuss the problems which all of us have on our 
minds....” To permit similar exchanges of 
views directly with Pope Pius XII in Rome, the 
President in his letter to the Pope suggested 
sending a Personal Representative for discussions. 
With the acceptance of this suggestion by the 
Pope, my mission commenced. 

Parlier in the 30’s, I had taken part on invi- 
tations from President Hoover and President 
Roosevelt in various efforts at home to restore 
the nation’s economic health. In 1938 I had at- 
tended as the American representative the meet- 
ing at Evian, France, which on American initia- 
tive established the Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees to arrange for the exodus and assist- 
ance of Jewish people compelled to leave Ger- 
many and Austria. I served as American repre- 
sentative on that Committee and was its Vice 
Chairman until the spring of 1944. At the same 
time, I was privileged to participate actively, in 
the periods when not on my mission in Rom 
as one of the advisers to Secretary of State Cordel 
Hull in the extraordinary postwar preparation 
undertaken by the President and the Sicacmant 
of State through the Advisory Committee on 
Postwar Foreign Policy, established by the Presi- 
dent under the chairmanship of Secretary Hull, 
and through its successor groups. This notable 
preparation created the United States plan for a 
world security organization to which in large 
measure the successful establishment of the 
United Nations is due. 

I visited Rome for President Roosevelt seven 
times in the years 1940-1945. The activities of my 
mission in this period were indicated in Wartime 
Correspondence Between President Roosevelt and 
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Pope Pius XII, which was og: ae in 1947 with 
your —— and that of His Holiness. 

At the start of the years therein described, the 
mission was active in the efforts that were made 
to prevent Southern European countries from 
being plunged into the war. When the allied 
military offensives were undertaken in North Af- 
rica, and then on the Continent of Europe, the 
mission served as a channel—at times the only 
channel—in Rome and other places en route to as- 
sure that misunderstandings would not arise to 
impede the Allies in achieving full victory and 
cooperation in the reconstruction after liberation. 
The work done for relief, tearm. 9 in Italy 
through the help given by American Relief for 
Italy here at home, and by the National Commit- 
tee for the Distribution of Relief in Italy in which 
the Pope, the Italian Government, the Italian Red 
Cross, and the Italian Confederation of Labor co- 
operated, in all of which the mission took an ini- 
tiatory and active part, are well known. 

Much attention was devoted in the exchanges 
of views to clarifying the stakes at issue in the 
war and the intentions of the United Nations fol- 
lowing victory. Information was obtained for 
the President bearing on the far-reaching decisions 
with which he was confronted in these years of 
crisis. Emphasis was placed throughout on the 
development of common views concerning the 
principles, especially the essential moral bases, on 
which international peace and security with free- 
dom and justice could be founded. As United 
States proposals in this respect were formed, the 
mission was the instrument for frequent discus- 
sions with the Pope, as likewise occurred when in- 
ternational proposals were developed for the 
world security organization. 

The continuance of the mission beyond the close 
of hostilities is a part of the history of the struggle 
for an enduring er world order that the Tree 
nations have unflaggingly made in the presence of 
adverse and discouraging circumstances. Estab- 
lishment of the great organization of the United 
Nations for the maintenance in the world of in- 
ternational ew and security was fortunately 
achieved with the end of the war, on the basis of a 
Charter containing the essential minimum stand- 
ards of conduct for every nation if peace is to exist 
among all nations. 

It was foreseen that vast difficulties would en- 
sue from the upheavals and changes that marked 
the critical 30’s. To these would be added the 
problems left by the most devastating war of 
all time. Thus, unsolved old problems as well 
as new ones would all have to be faced at once when 
the fighting ended. These difficulties were not so 
much the cause of the disappointments, however, 
as were the basic conflicts of principle and policy 
between one of the great powers and the other na- 
tions that swiftly emerged. These deeply disturb- 
ing conflicts became manifest in almost all aspects 
of world affairs. International tension increased, 
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accompanied by widespread and profound concern 
lest new aggressions, direct and indirect, jeopard- 
ize the fundamental freedoms of mankind, the 
independence of free nations, and the peace of 
the world. In these circumstances, unparalleled 
efforts were instituted by the free nations directed 
toward the preservation of liberty and basic hu- 
man rights, economic recovery, social advance- 
ment, and the safeguarding of the vital moral foun- 
dations of civilization. 

As the measure of the circumstances to be faced 
on the road to recovery, to peace settlements, and 
to full security throu h the United Nations clari- 
fied, it was realized that every resource, spiritual 
and material, was necessary to bring to the 
troubled world the progress and enduring peace 
for which most of mankind was striving. It was 
in this light that you requested me to continue 
my mission. 

Six visits followed, the first in the spring of 1946, 
the last in November and December, 1949. These 
visits were concerned primarily with the continu- 
ing problems of attaining a peaceful and advanc- 
ing world in accordance with Christian principles, 
and with the new problems of sustaining the hopes 
of the enslaved victims of communist tyranny. 
The related humanitarian activities concerned 
with refugees and relief were in due course dimin- 
ished by the program of the International Refu- 
gees Organization and national programs, al- 
though the mission continued to render assistance 
in some respects, chiefly in Italy. 

It is a matter of particular regret to me that I 
find it necessary to withdraw from official service 
in this field at a time when the great objectives 
sought by you and your predecessor are as yet not 
fully attained. Achievement of peace and secu- 
rity with freedom and justice among nations fun- 
damentally remains incomplete. By the choice not 
of the many, but of a few nations, progress has 
been painfully slowed. The hope and expectation 
even of a formal peace have not been fulfilled. 
The free nations are actively working for such a 
peaceful world order; it is a time for sustained 
and even greater effort to the end that the moral 
forces of mankind may speak with a united voice 
in support of what free men all over the world 
are striving to achieve for the preservation of their 
heritage of liberty and justice. 

In returning to private life, I wish to express 
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my profound appreciation of the opportunity 
given me over the last ten years to serve, under 
the wise leadership of two Presidents of the United 
States, in behalf of the cause of peace and human- 
5 for which the free world Mage, the war and 
which it upholds today. I am also deeply grati- 
fied to have had the illuminating and inspiring 
experience of working for that noble cause in close 
cooperative association with Pope Pius XII, who 
exercises in Europe today, as he does in the whole 
world, a singularly significant and desperately 
needed moral leadership. 

If I may be permitted, I would add a further 
reflection upon a need which I have tried in my 
work during the last several years to meet under 
your instructions and with your approval. Com- 
mencing especially in 1947, consultations have 
been held with the leaders of many faiths, in many 
lands. You desired the guidance and counsel of 
such leaders abroad as well as at home. These 
additional searches for counsel extended my visits 
to England, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Greece, and Turkey. Consultations have also 
been held with groups of Protestant and Catholic 
leaders at home. This activity stemmed from 
your desire, expressed in your published letter to 
His Holiness of August 6, 1947, to do everything 
in your power “to support and to contribute to a 
concert of all the forces striving for a moral 
world.” These forces, as you said, “are in the 
homes of pes and law-abiding citizens in every 
part of the world who are exemplifying in their 
own lives the principles of the good neighbor: the 
Golden Rule itself.’ 

The moral strength of men and women of good 
will is the final and irresistible power for progress 
in the world. There can be no ultimate jeopardy 
to the hopes and ideals of mankind for a better 
world, securely at peace, if the moral forces of 
mankind are united on the values for which the 
strive, and on action to attain them. Throug 
these forces and their unity, truth and decency, 
and a just peace will inevitably prevail. 

So far as my abilities and my remaining years 
ermit, I shall endeavor, as a private citizen, to 
evote myself to the task of helping to strengthen 

cooperation and unity among all the moral forces 
working for a better world. 

With high esteem [etc.] 

Faithfully yours, 
Myron C. Taytor 
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